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Any baby will 
be happy after 
a bath with Pears’ 
Soap. It is because Pears’ 
is a healing balm to all scalds and chafing 
which make baby uncomfortable and peevish. 


By the continued use of Pears’ Soap the tender skin 
of the infant becomes as smooth and soft as velvet and 
aglow with health and beauty. 


The reason is that Pears’ Soap is pure. It contains 
no poisonous or. irritating ingredients. It would be 
impossible for Pears’ Soap to be other than healthful. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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FEMINISM* IN MODERN MUSIC 
BY JAMES HUNEKER 


USIC has been called feminine 
since it became a social art. Mu- 
sic is Woman—so say dozens of 
wise scribes and henpecked psy- 
chologists. You remember the de 
Gonecourts and their definition of 
genius? Music, it appears, comes within the same 
ascription of sex. And has not the present Pope 
Pius X., by his recent edict forbidding female 
voices in the choirs of Roman Catholic churches, 
practically admitted that only sexless music, such 
as the Gregorian plain chants and Palestrina’s, 
is welcome in the ears of Providence? Yet the 
history of music shows the double influences of 
the sexes. Yes, there is masculine music and 
feminine—and the latter has always been made by 
robust males. 

Let us not go back farther than Bach. Let us, 
for sweet brevity’s sake, pass over the submerged 
musie of Dufay, Ockeghm, Josquin Deprés, Or- 
lando di Lusso, and Goudimal, and all that sweet 
choir —Carissimi, Tartini, Corelli, Searlatti, 
Jomelli, Pergolese, Lulli, Rameau Couperin, 
Byrd, Gibbons, and Purcell—need not enter the 
discussion. Bach is the first of the modern com- 
posers, and judging from the turn matters have 
taken, he promises to always remain modern. 
Consider Richard Strauss and his polyphonic 
frescoes! So we shall begin with Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, organist, composer, and father of a 
large family. 

Is he feminine, specifically so—granting the 
postulate that music, a lyrie art, is primarily 

of that gender? There is a vast fund of lyric 
1) NNV\ sweetness in Bach. Take up any of the 
' dance suites, or the preludes to the “ Well- 
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tempered Clavichord,” or even the little two 
and three part “Inventions,” and you will 
meet the most touching slow movements, melt- 
ing adagios, appealing recitatives. Bach had a 
heart as big as a church. He loved children. 
He loved mankind. In the Passion music, 
in his organ music, motets, concertos, the slow 
themes are of wondrous beauty, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are overlaid with 
luxurious ornamentation, as was the fashion 
in those days. The keyed instruments, pre- 
cursors to the pianoforte, could not sustain 
tone; hence the turns, trills, ornamental 
groups, and swift flashing runs. 

But Bach was a manly music-maker. Like 
Handel, he could ride the elements, It is his 
clavichord music that is the most intimate. 
Take the B-flat minor prelude in the first 
book of the great Preludes and Fugues, and 
you will recognize a wailing feminine quality. 
Handel is a man. Manlike he walks over 
obstacles, never goes round or seeks to pro- 
pitiate them. “No compromise” would be 
an excellent Handelian motto, as it is of 
Ibsen’s “ Brand.” He was dreadfully im- 
polite to ladies at times, threatening to throw 
them out of the window if they did not sing 
to please him. So it is hardly worth while 
to search for feminine music in his scores— 
those scores built like the pyramids, defying 
the attacks of time. Yet there are tiny nooks 
in his organ and clavier music, lovely lyric 
passages in his vocal works, that betray a 
tender heart. “ Lascia Pianga” is feminine, 
to quote one instance, and some of the slow 
movements of his suites are the same. And is 
not that E minor fugue, called the Fire 
Fugue, feminine in its persistent iteration of 
the three tones which begin the subject? 
There can be no doubt as to the sex of the 
voice that has the last word in this charming 
composition ! 

Joseph Haydn has gone down to fame as a 
writer of string quartets. His oratorio “ The 
Seasons” is occasionally exhumed as an act 
of pious persons who dislike the difficulties 
of latter-day choral music, and his various 
symphonies—how many did he shed ‘/—are ex- 
cellent practice arranged for four hands on 
the piano keyboard. His chamber music is 
his glory. Those sprightly first movements, 
delicate andantes, and jolly, bantering rondos 
are a joy perpetual. That they are feminine 
is not to be denied. Haydn was a nice, gos- 
siping old lady; he gossiped in his music, he 
gossiped in his life. A very desirable com- 
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panion altogether, no matter what that 
Xantippe, Frau Haydn, said of his social pro- 
pensities. His music never goes deep, but it 
is like a plunge into the cooling waters of 
a shallow lake on a hot day. We always pic- 
ture him in a powdered wig, smiling gently 
as he takes snuff. He is called “ Papa” by 
youthful music critics—a tribute to his vague, 
amiable garrulousness; in reality he should be 
called “ Mamma” Haydn, he is so auntlike. 
Beethoven! Ah, now we approach a gen- 
uine man, with something in him of Goethe 
and Napoleon Bonaparte—a poet, thinker, 
warrior. His sonatas and symphonies are as 
masculine as the Alps. He is a mountainous 
genius, just as the plastic, wavelike, rhythmic 
movement of Wagner’s music recalls the 
restless sea. In the pages of the Beethoven 
symphonies you breathe the stimulating air 
of the heights. The wind sweeps across his 
lofty music as it would across the peaks of 
the Andes. But he has a love for his moth- 
er’s sex; he is human. Read any one of those 
adagios, andantes, largos, and the tender, al- 
most childlike nature of the great German 
is revealed. Is the slow movement of the 


Kreutzer Sonata not feminine? Tolstoy 
thought so. Yet it is not sensual, though 
sensuous. Beethoven’s music is not a haven 


for idle voluptuaries. There is something 
stern and healthy in it, which precludes the 
minor delights of the average vulgar ear- 
tickling. At his best he is better than any 
one who has preceded or followed him; at 
his worst he only proves that a strong man 
ean think and write too much, that exhaus- 
tion always follows intense inspiration. A 
man, Beethoven is a manly composer. 

Mozart, who should have followed Haydn 
in chronological order, had much of the 
feminine in him. He was his mother’s son. 
His frail figure, buoyant, excitable tempera- 
ment, and capacity for pleasure were, in him, 
feminine traits. He was not, however, ef- 
feminate. His symphonies, alternately serene 
and gay, are indices to a personality rarely 
sensitive and delicately poised. When he 
grapples with the larger dramatic emotions, 
he is a different being. That larklike joyous- 
ness, that twittering, careless gush of notes, 
cease, and we listen to “ Don Giovanni” as 
we would to the Bible—it should be the bible 
of dramatic composers. And now we see for 
the first time men and women, and women 
again, alive and moving on the boards. Take 
the women of Mozart, and what a delightful 
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series of portraits they are! To be sure, 
Donna Anna is a funereal creature, stalking 
gloomily through scene after scene with her 
wooden husband; and Elvira is a bore who 
pursues a gallant fellow to his death. Surely 
Don Juan must have welcomed the fatal com- 
mander rather than the unfortunate Elvira. 
Evidently Mozart thought her a kill-joy also, 
for he has given her most ungrateful music to 
sing. But there is Zerlina, ever joyous, 
dainty Zerlina, who only cried aloud because 
she knew the others were not far from that 
celebrated cabinet. Mozart has assigned her 
music which fits her character perfectly. 
And run down the list beginning with the 
Countess and Suzanne through all those for- 
gotten or seldom-sung operas—are not the 
Mozart women the most truly feminine of 
all? 

As a contrast look at Meyerbeer’s conven- 
tional creations of womanly characters. Be- 
ginning with Valentine, they are all smothered 
by their clothes or by the music. Dressed in 
the stiff brocaded costumes of some histor- 
ical epoch, they never seem very vital. They 
sing, sing operatically; but we are thinking 
now of character alone. For example, you 
no longer care about Valentine’s fate, while 
Briinnhilde is a topic for ceaseless discussion. 
With Weber the case is reversed—his prin- 
cipal female character in “ Der Freischiitz ” is 
modelled after life, is a faithful transcript 
thereof. The natural, unforced music of this 
unique folks-opera is in keeping with the 
conception of the women in it. Weber was 
not so successful in “ Euryanthe,” but there 
the book of the play was an insuperable im- 
pediment to the creation of viable character. 

We must not forget Schubert, Mendel- 
ssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms. In 
all of these that modern streak of feminism 
makes its appearance, that curious prying 
into a woman’s emotions. What was blithe 
or trivial in the eighteenth-century com- 
posers is now transformed into moods, neu- 
rotic, melancholy, and despairing. Pessi- 
mism, the nineteenth-century equivalent for 
the vapors and peevishness of spirit, mani- 
fested itself. Psycho- pathology began to 
have its say. Schubert went under young, 
as did Mozart; but in the latter case wine 
made him sad, not jovial. His songs, those 
wonderful lyrics, are little mirrors of his 
soul, as are Schumann’s. There is a perverser 
strain in Schumann and Chopin; in both a 
lack of self-control and hysteria which the 
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world of man has agreed to call feminine, 
which, however, is very masculine. A man- 
nish trait it is to lament loudly under pres- 
sure of sorrow, and all these finely attuned 
souls sang their sufferings—the entire choir 
from Schubert to Brahms. He, the sturdy, 
the stolid, is in his works of larger form, the 
symphonies, concertos, and the German 
Requiem, the most contained, masculine of 
composers; but the songs are as romantic as 
a girl’s. They are, some of them, masterpieces. 
Lyric and subjective, they range the gamut 
of a feminine soul. Is there anything more 
feminine than the Serenade or the deep feel- 
ing of “ Wie bist du meine Kénigin”? With 
Schumann the rift in the lute was congenital. 
He was always a little morbid, though a man 
of intellectual and artistic powers. His 
songs are dark in hue, beautiful as some of 
them are. He, too, had a soul full of femi- 
nine intuitions. 

Chopin’s psychical delicacy need not be 
dwelt upon here. It is a thrice-told tale. 
Everything from the material envelope to 
his innermost nature was feminine, morbidly 
feminine. He stamped every bar of his 
mazurkas, valses, and nocturnes and im- 
promptus with this feminine seal, fiercely 
masculine as are many other of his match- 
less compositions. And the womanly element 
played an important réle in his life, more so 
than with any composer except Berlioz or 
Wagner. While the polonaises, scherzos, bal- 
lades, the greater of the études and preludes, 
are of heroic quality, the major portion of his 
music may be truthfully called feminine. 

Mendelssohn is another of the slender, 
delicate men who wrote music. Hyper- 
refined, wealthy, he was an aristocrat in his 
habits and fastidious in his compositions. 
The distinctively feminine note is generally 
there, and his music is all nerve, motion, fire 
—but little substance, Not so in Franz Liszt, 
who recalls one of those chivalric figures in 
Hungarian history, at once a warrior and a 
courtier. Only that there is an overplus of 
ornament, showy and barbaric, in his piano 
music, his muse is masculine. That he could 
paint in tone the feminine soul is proved by 
his Faust Symphony, with its poetic Gretchen 
section, and also his Dante Symphony. And 
the songs—they are redolent of feminine 
poesy. 

Tschaikowsky betrayed his feminine im- 
pulses by his choice of themes for his sym- 
phonic poems and also by the neurotic, hyster- 
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ical, agitated, and passionate qualities of his 
work. No composer has ever set Goethe’s 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” as has this 
Russian. Gounod is a very feminine com- 
poser. His operas and oratorios, even his two 
masses, evoke all that is conventionally 
feminine—languor, girlish grace, pretty sen- 
timent, and soft yearnings. “ Faust” still 
remains the musical shibboleth of those na- 
tures who are unfit to cope with the intenser 
exaltations of “ Tristan and Isolde.” Berlioz 
was love-mad all his life long, but he ex- 
pressed his madness in a masculine manner. 
Throughout the resounding opera-house of 
Verdi the music is unmistakably that of a 
man. His Leonoras, Violettas, and Lucias 
are the women dear to the ordinary, respon- 
sive imagination. They are operatically trag- 
ic, but seldom dramatically so. In his twa 
masterpieces Verdi was never successful, prin- 
cipally because Shakespeare had composed 
the characters of Desdemona and the merry 
creatures of “ Falstaffo.” Yet Verdi never 
planned a character of such grandeur as 
Norma. 

And last and greatest of all feminists— 
Richard Wagner! No composer since Mozart 
has caught the vibrating echoes of woman’s 
heart as has the composer of Isolde. He 
went to legend for his figures, with the ex- 
ception of “ Rienzi” and “ Die Meistersing- 
er”; and while they seem rooted in a far- 
away past, they are, nevertheless, nearly all 
of them historic. The characters in “ The 
Ring of the Nibelungs” lived sometime about 
the beginning of the fifth century. There 
was a Briinnhilde, and she was Queen of 
Isenland. She loved Siegfried, and when she 
discovered his treachery she assisted at his 
assassination. Gunther she treated more sum- 
marily. She hung him up on a nail, bound 
with her magic girdle. A mighty woman 
this, who wrangled at the church door with 
Kriemhild (Gutrune) as to the right of way. 
Briinnhilde existed as surely as Attila. Wag- 
ner’s poem was founded principally on the 
Norse Eddas, and the Nibelungenlied —a 
precious copy of the latter may be viewed 
at Munich. 


Senta, Elizabeth, Elsa, Fricka, Freia, Erda, 
the Rhine maidens; Briinnhilde; ill-fated, 
gentle Sieglinde; the Valkyrie Sisters, Ga- 
trune,Isolde,and Kundry—are all women from 
legend, yet endowed with musical souls by 
Wagner. With the historic and fictive char- 
acters, Irene in “ Rienzi,” and Eva in “ Die 
Meistersinger,” Wagner was equally success- 
ful, especially with the latter, who incarnates 
the soul of the German romantic maiden. 
Isolde is more modern, and Kundry is a 
witch-woman who has the outer characteris- 
tics of the sorceress with the soul of a crea- 
ture from a Baudelaire poem of the Parisian 
decadence. Parsifal himself is the most suc- 
cessfully feminine of Wagner’s characters, 
only it is not considered polite to say so. The 
crowning glory of Wagner’s women is Isolde, 
Princess of Ireland and of Cornwall, be- 
trothed to King Marke, and loved by and 
loving Tristan. Her soul is complex and 
feminine in its loving tenderness, masculine 
in its power of fierce hatred. She must have 
been her father’s child, though her mother 
was a weaver of spells. And she is the true 
child of that morbid, complex, feminine 
genius, Richard Wagner. 

Richard Strauss is a composer in whom 
the feminine plays a subsidiary part. His 
songs are lyric, yet masculine; his tone poems 
are masculine, intellectual, the product of a 
virile will. He has a red-headed woman in 
his “Don Juan ”—at least he says she is of 
that complexion. Conductor Felix Mottl 
spent a morning poring vainly over the score 
looking for her; so he told Herr Strauss. He 
confessed that he found traces of a woman, 
but he could not identify her hair as being 
auburn. In “ Heldenleben,” that very mas- 
culine glorification of Strauss’s artistic deeds, 
Herr Strauss introduces the feminine element 
in one section. It is the portrait of his wife, 
Frau de Ahna, the singer. It is sketched 
by means of a violin solo, rather screeching 
and shrewish. The hair is certainly red! 

But Strauss is an exception. Whether in 
the chain of development a female composer 
will at last appear matters little, for it is safe 
to assert that Music is Woman. 





























RS. LEAH BLOODGOOD 
walked heavily, without the 
painstaking little springy 
leaps she adopted usually as 
an offset to her stoutness. She 
mounted Cornelia Opp’s door- 
steps with an air of gloomy abstraction that 
sat uneasily on the plump terraces of her face 
as if at any moment it might slide off. It slid 
off now at sight of Cornelia Opp’s serene, 
sweet face. 

“My Cornelia, is this your 
house?” laughed Mrs. Bloodgood, pantingly. 
“Here I thought I was going up Marilla 
Merritt’s steps! You don’t mean to tell me 
that I turned into Ridgway Street instead of 
Penn ?” 

“This isn’t Penn Street,” smiled Cornelia 
Opp. She had flung the door wide with a 
gesture of welcome. 

“ No—mercy, no, I can’t come in!” panted 
the woman on the steps. “I’ve got to see 
Marilla Merritt, right off. When I come 
ealling on you, Cornelia, I want my mind 
easy so we can have a good time.” 

“Poor Mrs. Merritt!” 

“Well, Marilla ought to suffer if I do— 
she’s on the Suffering Committee! Good- 
by, Cornelia. Don’t you go and tell anybody 
how absent-minded I was. They’ll say it’s 
catching.” 

“It’s the minister, then,” mused Cornelia 
in the doorway, watching the stout figure go 
down the street. “ Now what has the poor 
man been doing this time?” A gentle pity 
grew in her beautiful gray eyes. It was so 
hard on ministers to be all alone in the 
world, especially certain kinds of ministers. 
No matter how long-suffering Suffering Com- 
mittees might be they could not make allow- 





gracious! 
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“Poor man! Well, the Lord’s 


smiled in the doorway Cornelia 


ances enough. 
on his side,” 
Opp. 

Marilla Merritt was not like Mrs. Leah 
Bloodgood. Marilla was little where Leah 
was big, and nothing daunted Marilla. She 
was shaking a rug out on her sunny piazza, 
and descried the toiling figure while it was 
yet afar off. 

“There’s Leah Bloodgood coming, or my 
name’s Sarah! What is Leah Bloodgood out 
this time of day for, with the minister’s din- 
ner to get? Something is up.” She waved 
the rug gayly. “ Mis’ Merritt isn’t at home!” 
she called; “she’s out—on the doorsteps 
shaking rugs! Leah Bloodgood,” as the 
figure drew near, “ you look all tuckered out! 
Come in here quick and sit down. Don’t try to 
talk. You needn’t tell me something’s up— 
just say what. Has that blessed man been—” 

“Yes, he has!” panted the caller, vindic- 
tively. It is harder to be long-suffering when 
one is out of breath. “ You listen to this. 
I’ve brought his letter to read to you.” 

“His letter!” Marilla could not have been 
much more astonished if the other had taken 
the minister himself out of her little dangling 
black bag. 

“Yes; itcame this morn— Mercy! Marilla, 
don’t look so amazed! Didn’t you know he’d 
gone away on his vacation? He forgot it was 
next month instead of this, and I found him 
packing his things, and hadn’t the heart to 
tell him. I thought a man with a pleased 
look like that on his face better go,—but, 
mercy, didn’t I send you word? It is catch- 
ing. I shall be bad as he is.” 

“ Good as he is, do you mean? Don’t worry 
about being that!” laughed little Marilla Mer- 
ritt. “ Well, I’m glad he’s gone, dear man.” 
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“You won’t be glad long, ‘dear man’! 
Here’s his letter. Take a long breath before 
you read it. I suppose I ought to prepare 
you, but I want you to see how I felt.” 

“T might count ten first,” deliberated smil- 
ing Marilla, fingering the white envelope 
with a certain tenderness. A certain tender- 
ness and the minister went together with 
them all. “ But, no, I’m going to sail right 
in.” 

“Take your own risks, of course, but my 
advice is to reef all your main—er—yjibsails 
first,” Mrs. Leah Bloodgood wearily mur- 
mured. “ You'll find the sea choppy.” 

“*Dear Sister Bloodgood,’” read Marilla, 
aloud, with reckless glibness, “‘ Will you be so 
kind as to send me my best suit? I am 
going to marry my old friend whom I have 
met here after twenty years. The wedding 
will take place next Wednesday morn—’ 

“ What!” 

“ Read on,” groaned Mrs. Bloodgood. “ He 
says the fishing’s excellent.” 

“T should say so! And that’s what he’s 
caught! Leah Bloodgood, what did you ever 
let him go away for without a body-guard? 
That poor, dear, innocent, kind-hearted man, 
to go and fall among—among thieves like 
that!” 

“He’s just absent-minded enough to go 
and do it himself. I don’t suppose we ought 
to blame them. Read on.” 

“Next Wednesday morning, at ten 
o’clock,’ moaned little Marilla, glibness all 
gone. “‘It would be most embarrassing to do 
so in these clothes, as I am sure you will see, 
dear sister. Kindly see that my best white tie 
is included. I would not wish to be unbe- 
comingly attired on so joyous an occasion. 
She is a widow with five chil—’ ” 

“Mercy! don’t faint away! Where’s your 
fans? Didn’t I tell you there were breakers 
ahead? I don’t wonder you're all broken up! 
Give it to me; I’ll read the rest. M—m—m, 
‘joyous occasion ’—‘ five children ’— she is a 
widow with five children, all of them most 
lovable little creatures. You know my fond- 
ness for children. I have been greatly bene- 
fited by my sojourn in this lovely spot. I 
cannot thank you too warmly for recom- 
mending it. I find the fish— ” 

“Teah Bloodgood, that will do! Don’t 
read another word. Don’t fan me, don’t ask 
me how I feel now. Let me get my breath, 
and then we will go over and open the parson- 
age windows. That, I suppose, is the first 


thing to do. It’s something to be thankful 
for that it’s a good-sized parsonage.” 

“Be thankful then—/’m not. I’m not 
anything but incensed clear through. After 
I'd taken every precaution that was ever 
thought of and some that weren’t ever, to 
keep that man out of mischief! I thought 
of all the absent-minded things he might do, 
but I never thought of this, no, I never! And 
we wanted him to marry Cornelia so much, 
Marilla! Cornelia would have made him 
such a beautiful wife!” 

“ Beautiful!” sighed Marilla, hopelessly. 
It had been the dear pet plan they had nursed 
in common with all the parish. Everybody 
but the minister and Cornelia had shared in 
it. 

“ And five children! Marilla Merritt, think 
of five children romping over our parsonage, 
knocking all the corners off!” 

“T’m thinking,” mourned Marilla, gustily. 
She felt a dismal suspicion that this was 
going to daunt her. But her habit of facing 
things came to the front. 

“ Wednesday’s only four days off,” she said, 
with fine assumption of briskness. “I don’t 
suppose he said anything about a wedding 
tour, did he?” 

“No. But even if he took one he’d prob- 
ably forget and stop off here. So we can’t 
count on that. What’s done has got to be 
done in four days. What has got to be done, 
Marilla?”’ 

“Everything. We must start this minute, 
Leah Bloodgood! The house must be aired 
and painted and papered, and the cellar stairs 
must be repaired, and window-glass set— 
there’s no end! And all in four days! We 
can’t let our minister bring his wife and five 
children home to a shabby house. Cornelia 
Opp must go round and get money for new 
dining-room chairs, and there ought to be 
more beds with a family like that. Dishes, 
too. Cornelia ought to start at once. She’s 
the best solicitor we have.” . 

“There’s another thing,” broke out Mrs. 
Bloodgood; “the minister must have some 
new shirts. He ought to have a whole trous- 
seau. He hasn’t boarded with me, and I done 
all his mending, without my knowing what he 
ought to have, now that he’s going to go and 
get married. We can’t let him be shabby, 
either.” 

“Then, of course, there ought to be a lot 
of cooked food in the house, and supper all 
ready for them when they come. Oh, I guess 
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“ MIS’ MERRITT ISN'T AT HOME! SHE’S OUT—OUT SHAKING RUGS.” 


we'll find plenty to do! .I guess we can’t stop chairs and my cellar stairs! I’d make shirts 

to groan much. But, oh, how different we’d and sit up all night to cook! Its—it’s 

all feel if it was Cornelia!” wicked, Marilla, that’s what it is.” 
“Different! I'd give ’em my dining-room “T know it is, but he isn’t,” championed 
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Marilla. “ He’s just a good man gone wrong. 
It’s his guardian angel that’s to blame—a 
guardian angel has no business to be nap- 
ping.” 

At best, it was pretty late in the day to 
overhaul a parsonage that had been closed so 
long and sinking gently into mild decay. The 
little parish woke with a dismayed start and 
went to work, to a woman. Operations were 
begun within an amazingly brief time; 
cleaners and repairers were hurried to the 
parsonage, and the women of the parish were 
told off into relays to assist them. 

“ Somebody go to Mrs. Higginbotham Tay- 
lor’s and get a high chair,” directed Marilla 
Merritt. “I'll lend my tea-chair for the next- 
to-the-baby, anyway till they can get some- 
thing better. We don’t want our minister’s 
children sitting round on dictionaries and 
encyclopedias.” 

The minister had come to them, a lone 
bachelor, with kind, absent eyes and the 
faculty of making himself beloved. For six 
years they had taken care of him and loved 
him — watched over his outgoings and his 
incomings and forgiven all his absent-mind- 
ednesses. They had picked out Cornelia Opp 
for him, and added it to their prayers like an 
earnest codicil—‘O Lord, bring Cornelia 
Opp and the minister together, Amen.” 

Cornelia Opp herself lived on her sweet, 
ungelfish, single life, and prayed, “ Lord, 
bless the minister,” unsuspectingly. She was 
as much beloved among them all as the minis- 
ter. They were proud of her slender, beauti- 
ful figure and her serene face, and of her 
many capabilities. What the minister lacked, 
Cornelia had; Cornelia lacked nothing. 

Marilla Merritt and Cornelia Opp were ap- 
pointed receiving committee, to be at the 
parsonage when the minister and his wife 
and five children arrived. A bountiful sup- 
per was to’ be in readiness, prepared by all 
the good women impartially; the duty of the 
receiving committee was merely, as Mrs. 
Leah Bloodgood said, “to smile, and tell 
pleasant little lies—‘ Such a delightful sur- 
prise,—so glad to welcome, etc.’ ” 

“Cornelia and Marilla Merritt are just the 
ones,” she said, succinctly. “J should say: 
‘You awful man, you! Can’t we trust you 
out of our sights? And I suppose that 
wouldn’t be the best way to welcome ’em.” 

The minister had sent a brief notice of his 
expected arrival home on Wednesday evening, 
and, unless he forgot and went somewhere 
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else, there was good reason to expect him 
then. Everything was hurried into readi- 
ness. At the last moment some one sent in 
a doll to make the minister’s children feel 
more at home. Cornelia laughed and set the 
little thing on the sofa, stiffly erect and end- 
lessly smiling. 

“ Looks nice, doesn’t it?” sighed tired little 
Marilla, returning from a last round of the 
tidy rooms. “I don’t see anything else left 
to do, unless— Is that dust?” 

“No, it’s bloom,” hastened Cornelia, cov- 
ertly wiping it off. “ You poor, tired thing, 
don’t look at anything else! Just go home 
and rest a little bit before you change your 


dress. Mine’s all changed, and I can stay 
here and mount guard. I can be practising 
my lies!” 


“T’ve got mine by heart,” laughed Marilla. 
“T could say ‘so delighted’ if he brought two 
wives and ten children!” 

“Don’t!” Cornelia’s sweet voice sounded a 
little severe. “ We’ve said enough about the 
poor man, It’s four o’clock. If you’re going—” 

“Tam. Cornelia Opp, turn that child back 
to! She makes me nervous sitting there on 
that sofa staring at me! Will you see 
her !” 

“She does look a little out of place,” Cor- 
nelia admitted, but she left the stiff little 
figure undisturbed. After the other woman 
had gone she sat down beside it on the sofa, 
and smoothed absently its gaudy little dress. 
Cornelia’s face was gently pensive, she could 
searcely have told why. Not the minister, 
but the trimly appointed house with its inde- 
finable atmosphere of a home with little chil- 
dren in it was what she was thinking of with- 
out conscious effort of her own. The smiling 
doll beside her, the high chair that she could 
see through an inner door, and the foolish 
little gilt mug that some one had donated 
to the minister’s babyest one—they all con- 
tributed to the gentle pensiveness on Cor- 
nelia’s sweet face. She was but a step by 
thirty, and a woman at thirty has not settled 
down resignedly into a lonely old age. Let a 
little child come tilting by, or a little child’s 
foolish belongings intrude themselves upon 
her vision, and old, odd longings creep out of 
secret crannies and haunt her, willy-nilly. It 
is the latent motherhood within her that has 
been denied its own. It was the secret of the 
soft wistfulness in Cornelia’s eyes. So she 
sat until the minister came home. It was the 
sound of his big step on the walk that roused 
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SHE DREW THE SMILING DOLL INTO 
her and sent the color into her face and made 
it perilously beautiful. 

Cornelia was frightened. Where was Maril- 
la Merritt? Why had they come so soon? 
Must she meet them alone? She hurried to 
the door, her perturbed mind groping blindly 
for the “ lies ” she had misplaced while she sat 
and dreamed. 

The minister was striding up the walk 
alone! He did not even look back at the 
village hack that was turning away with his 
wife and five children! He looked instead 
at the beautiful vision that stood in the par- 
sonage doorway, glimpses of home behind it, 
welcome and comfort in it. The minister was 
in need of welcome and comfort. His loneli- 
ness had been accentuated cruelly by the bit 
of happiness he had caught a brief glimpse 
of and left behind him. Perhaps the loneli- 
ness was in his face. 

“Welcome home,” 
doorway. 


Cornelia said, in the 
She put aside her astonishment at 
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HER LAP AND SMOOTHED ITS DRESS. 


his coming alone, and answered the need in 
his face. Her hands were out in a gracious 
greeting. To the minister how good it was! 

“ They told me to come right here,” he said, 
“or I should have gone to Mrs. Bloodgood’s 
as usual. I don’t quite understand—” 

“Never mind understanding,” Cornelia 
smiled, leading the way into the pretty 
parlor, “ anyway, till you get into a comfort- 
able rocker. It’s so much easier to under- 
stand in a rocking-chair! I—well, I think I 
need one, too! You see, we expected—we 
didn’t expect you alone.” 

“No?” his puzzled gaze taking in all the 
kind little appointments of the room, and 
coming to a stop at the smiling doll. The 
two of them sat and stared at each other. 

“We thought you would bring—we got all 
ready for your wife and the children,” Cor- 
nclia was saying. The doll stared on, but the 
minister looked up. 

“My wife and the children?” he repeated 
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after her. “I don’t think I know what you 
mean, Miss Cornelia. I must be dreaming— 
No, wait; please don’t tell me what it all 
means just yet! Give me a little time to 
enjoy the dream.” But Cornelia went on. 

“You wrote Mrs. Bloodgood about your 
marriage,” she said. Sweet voices can be 
severe. “It hurried us a little, but we have 
tried to get everything in readiness. If there 
is another bed needed for the chil—” 

“T wrote Mrs. Bloodgood about my mar- 
riage?” he said, slowly, then as understand- 
ing dawned upon him the puzzled lines in his 
face loosened into laughter that would out. 
Ile leaned back in his rocker and gave him- 
self up to it helplessly. As helplessly Cor- 
nelia joined in. The doll on the sofa smiled 
on—no more, no less. 

“ Will you ex-—excuse me?” he laughed. 

“No,” laughed she. 

“But I can’t help it, and you’re |-laugh- 
ing yourself.” 

“No!” 

He got to his feet and caught her hands. 

“Let’s keep on,” he pleaded, unministe- 
rially. “I’m having a beautiful time. Aren’t 
you? I wish you’d say yes, Miss Cornelia!” 

“Yes,” she smiled, “but we can’t sit here 
laughing all the rest of the afternoon. 
Marilla Merritt will be here—” 

“Oh, Marilla Merritt—” He sighed. 
minister was young, too. 

“And she will want to know—things,” 
hinted Cornelia, mildly. She drew the smil- 
ing doll into her lap and smoothed its dress 
absently. The minister retreated to his 
rocker again. 

“T think I would rather tell you,” he said, 
quietly. “I did marry my old friend this 
morning, but I married her to another man. 
It was a mistake—all a mistake.” 

“Then you ought not to have married her, 
ought you?” commented Cornelia, demurely. 
Over the doll’s little foolish head her eyes 
were dancing. Marilla Merritt might not 
that it 


The 


see was funny, Mrs. Bloodgood 
mightn’t, but it was. Unless—unless it was 
pathetic. Suddenly Cornelia felt that it was. 


The minister was no longer laughing. He 
sat in the rocker strangely quiet. Perhaps 
he did not realize that his eyes were on Cor- 
nelia’s beautiful face; perhaps he thought he 
was looking at the doll. He knew what he 
was thinking of. The utter loneliness be- 
hind him and ahead of him appalled him in 
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its contrast to this. This woman sitting 
cpposite him with the face of the woman that 
a man would like always near him, this little 
home with the two of them in it alone—the 
minister knew what it was he wanted. He 
wanted it to go right on—never to end. He 
knew that he had always wanted it. All the 
soul of the man rose up to claim it. And be- 
cause there was need of hurry, because 
Marilla Merritt was coming, he held out his 
hands to Cornelia and the foolish, unaston- 
ished doll. 

“Come,” he _ said, pleadingly, and of 
course the doll could- not have gone alone. 
He dropped it gently back into its place on 
the sofa. 

Marilla Merritt had been unwarrantably 
delayed. She came in flushed and panting, 
but indomitably smiling. Her sharp glance 
sought for a wife and five children. 

“Such a delightful surprise!” she panted, 
holding out her hand to the minister. “We 
are so glad to weleome— Why!—have you 
shown them to their rooms, Cornelia?” 

“ They—they didn’t come,” murmured Cor- 
nelia, retreating to her unfailing ally on the 
sofa. In the stress of the moment—for Cor- 
nelia was not ready for Marilla Merritt—it 


chad seemed to her that the time for “lies” 


had come. She had even beckoned to the 
nearest one. But the ghosts of ministers’ 
wives that had been and that were to be had 
risen in a warning cloud about her and saved 
her. 

“Didn’t come!” 
in her astonishment. 


shrilled Marilla Merritt 

“Tis wife and children 
didn’t come! Do you know what you are say- 
ing, Cornelia? You don’t mean Then I 
don’t wonder you look flustered—” She caught 
herself up hurriedly, but her thoughts ran on 
unchecked. Of all things that ever! Could 
absent-mindedness go further than this—to 
marry a wife and forget to bring her home 
with him ?—and five children! 

Marilla Merritt turned sharply upon the 
minister. 

“ Where is your wife?” she demanded, the 
frayed ends of her patience trailing from her 
tone. The minister crossed the room to Cor- 
nelia and the doll. He laid his big white 
hand gently on Cornelia’s small white one. 
There was protective tenderness in the gesture 
and the touch. 

“T found her here waiting for me,” the 
minister said. 




















MIDSUMMER AFTERNOON 


By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 
ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES VERRIER 


IDSUMMER afternoon—the sea calls to the pine, and the pine, 
with its face turned oceanward, answers the soft, insistent ques- 
tioning of the sea. The cliffs, tawny in the full flood of sunlight, 

rifted by frost, beaten and worn by centuries of swaying tides, are 
crowned with low shrubs and gnarled trees, with stretches of bright 
green turf, where the grass waves a moment in the fitful summer 
breeze, as on a mountain summit, then is still. A sparrow chirps in 
the neighboring thicket. The sea calls to the pine, and the pine, stead- 
fast, erect, storm-defying, answers with a sigh. Midsummer afternoon- 

Slowly the ocean, still calling sadly, withdraws. It is at the ebb-tide 
that the sea is in gentlest mood. Its low, sweet voice has lost its men- 
ace and is full of invitation. “Come to me, children of men!” it mur- 
murs. “‘Look—here are my gardens, glowing with verdure, and the 
garlands of the deep. Look—I disclose to you the mysteries of my 
abiding-place. My waves draw back lest they harm you. My depths 
are but dimpling pools in the sunlight. The living wonders that people 
my domain are within sight and reach. Examine them if you will—the 
anemone, the sea-star, the mussel with purple dome, ceiled with iris hues; 
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Drawn by JAMES VERRIER. 


THE SEA CALLS TO THE PINE, AND THE PINE ANSWERS. 
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and you will find the ungainliest crea- 
ture of all the host a marvel of color, 
of exquisite grace, and eager, throb- 
bing life. Come! Come!” The sea calls 
ever, and the gnarled pine upon the cliff, 
bathed in the full flood of sunlight, its 
brave uplifted boughs black against the 
steel -blue sky, answers the sea. The 
sweet-bay holds its incense in its heart, 
the wild-rose exhales its perfume. The 
scattered blades of grass glisten and 
stir fitfully. Midsummer afternoon. 

When the tide is at the flood the ocean 
no longer beseeches; it commands. It 
advances in its might. It has forgotten 
to-day and its transient children. Its 
voice sounds the cadence of time. It 
beholds the awful past, it sends its dia- 
pason tones far down the millenniums 
of the future. The sea rises in its might 
and hurls its white billows upon the 
shores, not of the pine-clad cliffs, but of 
the mountains beyond, of all matter 
and all space. Its language is as strange 
as the silence of the pyramids of Egypt 
and the stone face that looks over the 
desert. 

Nay, it is deeper and stranger, and 
to the sea at its full flood these works 
of man are as children’s toys, to continue 
but for a moment, to be broken and 
cast abroad on the sands. Yet there is 
one word that the ocean itself cannot 
pronounce—it is “Forever.” And to- 
day the tide is at the ebb. Golden and 
green the leafage of the shrubs and 
tangled vines about the old pine glisten 
in the sunlight. A huddled flock of 
white clouds rest motionless in the blue 
sky. Upon the sea, calling softly, are the 
sails, snowy in the full flood of sun- 
light or blackly shadowed against the | : 
burnished sky, of tiny craft, each bearing THE OCEAN CALLING SADLY WITHDRAWS. 

a human soul, a life history, a longing, a hope. The note of the warning bell 
over the reef floats across the bay, mingling with the laughter of children 
upon a jutting reef. The pine sighs softly to the sea. Midsummer afternoon. 
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BY FRANCIS BARINE 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. CORY 


It was a Cracker, the last of a pack— 


Some punk—and a match—and our Little Boy Jack— 
Oh dear me! 


Perfectly harmless when sep- 





Did they happen to meet 
on the Fourth of July?— 


Oh dear me! 





erendn 
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Little Boy Jack had no harm in his head 
When he happened to pause by the big 
canna-bed— 
Oh dear me! 
Jack is a good little boy, and he knew 
Those cannas were dear to the heart of 


Aunt Sue— 


Oh dear me! 











We 
We, 
‘ 
5 


ple Was it the cracker that whis- 





pered to Jack, 
‘‘ Make the most of me, the last of the pack’’? . 
Oh dear me ! 
Did it suggest, “Stuck on top of a canna, 
See how I'll startle Aunt Sue and Aunt Hannah” ?— 
Oh dear me! 


People who happened to pass in the road 
Saw with surprise some 
French cannas 
explode— 
Oh dear me! 
As a finale it 
Was a Success: 
But—the sequel 
that followed 
perhaps you 


can guess! 


Oh dear me! 
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PART I 


T is now many years ago that 
my indignation was stirred by 
the sneer of a_ well-known 
critic at Alfred Stevens, as a 
mere painter of feminine 
frivolity and fashionable 
one constantly hears the same 
kind of criticism from those who judge of 
the value of a work of art by its subject 
rather than by its excellence. The truth is, 
that since there has been any art in the world 
many of the greatest artists have devoted 
their talents to the painting of beautiful 
women in the fashionable toilets of the time, 
and that a history of the mode might be 








clothes; and 


written which should be illustrated entirely 
by acknowledged masterpieces of art. When 
art has been really living it has occupied 
itself with the life of its own time; and as 
painters are no more than human they have 
generally found that the women of their time 
were a very considerable part of that life. 
They have liked them beautiful according to 
the taste of the moment, and they have liked 
them none the less for being well dressed. 
We know the ideal of feminine elegance in 
all ages of the world, and in all countries 
under the sun, from the records left us by the 
artists, and are informed as to the necklace 
of Pharaoh’s daughter and the hairpins of 





THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, BY GHIRLANDAJO. 
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the ladies of Japan. Even 
the monkish illuminators 
of the Middle Ages show 
the universal interest in 
head-dresses and stomach- 
ers, and can conceive of the 
Queen of Sheba no other- 
wise than as resembling 
the prettiest duchess of the 
neighborhood. 

As the “ classical ” ideal 
is founded on the art of 
the Greeks and Romans, we 
are apt to forget that their 
art was not classic to them, 
bet entirely local and con- 
temporary, and that what 
we think of as “ drapery,” 
as distinguished from cos- 
tume, was simply the cos- 
tume worn by the ladies 
of Greece and Rome. 
That that costume was 
simple and noble was the 
artists’ good fortune and 
ours, but that even it could 
be coquettish and fascina- 
ting, as well as grand and 
austere, the figurines of 
Tanagra may remind us. 
Women were women even 
then, and devoted time and 
thought to the toilet, and 
artists were men, and 
found the result delightful. 
But the interest of artists 
in contemporary fashion 
has not been confined to 
those epochs when the fash- LA 
ions were intrinsically 
beautiful, or to the times when they them- 
selves were naively ignorant of any other 
dress than that worn by their fair contem- 
poraries. No matter how extreme the mon- 
strosity of the mode might be, at a given mo- 
ment, there have been painters to find a 
beauty in it; and when art has been most 
pompous and academical there have been, 
fortunately for us, portraits to be painted and 
pretty ladies who have wished their clothes 
immortalized with their faces. The gravest 
artists have seldom been able to resist them, 
and the most learned have oceasionally paint- 
ed the laces and ribbons of a living beauty with 
all the particularity of a Gothic miniaturist. 

In these articles I shall not go further back 


MODE 


BELLE 


IN ART 
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FERONNIERE, BY LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

than the fifteenth century. I shall neglect 
the art that could not help being classic, and 
the art of the ages of innocence that could 
not be classic from lack of knowledge, and I 
shall take up the art of the Renaissance at 
the moment preceding its culmination, and 
trace it down the centuries to our own day, 
endeavoring to show how the greatest masters 
have devoted their strength, habitually or 
occasionally, to the illustration of feminine 
fashions. 

We cannot do better than begin with the 
teacher of Michelangelo, an artist considered 
the first in Florence in his day, yet who has 
not escaped the kind of criticism which has 
been visited upon Alfred Stevens. When 
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Domenico Ghirlandajo was commissioned, 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, to 
decorate the choir of Santa Maria Novella 
with frescoes illustrating the lives of the 
Virgin and John the Baptist, he seems to 
have found that the simple incidents to be 
represented left a good deal of space unoccu- 
pied; and this space he filled, much as Vero- 
nese would have done a hundred years later, 
with such accessory figures as pleased him 
and would make a fine effect. He was a 





THE MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE, BY PAUL VERONESE. 
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simple sort of painter-man, who found noth- 
ing more interesting than the people he 
knew, and he thought it likely that the people 
of Bible times had friends and neighbors who 
might drop in on important occasions, much 
as they did in-Florence. So his great pictures 
are filled with portraits of the men and 
women of his day, and many of these have 
been identified and are very interesting to us, 
as they were to him. Among them he painted 
some of the most famous beauties of the 
time, so that we can see 
just what was the type 
of beauty most admired, 
then, in Florence, and 
just how these Florentine 
ladies dressed. There is 
a whole bevy of them in 
“The Visitation,” and 
another in “ The Birth of 
the Virgin,” the foremost 
of whom, in gold bro- 
cade, is supposed to be 
Lodovica, daughter of 
Giovanni Turnabuoni, 
who ordered the paint- 
ings and never entirely 
paid for them. In “ The 
Birth of John the Bap- 
tist ” one lady holds out 
her arms to take the baby 


from the nurse, while 
others are entering to 
bring gifts and con- 


gratulations to the moth- 
er. Most conspicuous 
among them is Giovanna 
degli Albizzi, married on 
June 16, 1486, to Gio- 
vanni’s son, Lorenzo. She 
stands there, rather prim 
and a little conscious of 
her best gown, frankly 
posing for her portrait 
and looking out of the 
picture at the spectator. 
This same Giovanna is 
one of the attendants of 
St. Elizabeth in “ The 
Visitation,” and she was 
painted by Botticelli 
also, who makes her even 
more charming than she 
is here, in his delightful 
frescoes of the Villa Lem- 
mi now in the Louvre. 
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ST. URSULA LEAVING HER PARENTS, BY 


The Florentines of the fifteenth century 
loved an intellectual and ethereal type of 
beauty. All these ladies are tall and slender, 
and they wear close sleeves, puffed at the 
elbow, which show the thinness of their arms, 
and short cuffs which make the hands look 
long; short waists with flat corsage; and stiff, 
straight skirts which exaggerate the apparent 
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CARPACCIO., 


If Giovanna’s forehead 


height of the figure. 
is not shaved almost to the crown, as it would 
have been a few years earlier, it is yet “ high, 
serene, and shining,” as the taste of the day 
demanded it; her nose is long, fine, straight, 
slightly tip-tilted; her mouth small; her chin 


rather pointed and kittenish. The extreme 
of the type may be seen in certain portraits, 











THE LADY HENENGHAM, BY HOLBEIN. 


attributed, nowadays, to Verrocchio, notably 
one in the Poldo-Pezzoli museum at Milan, 
and in the strange portrait at Chantilly of 
Simonetta the beautiful, who “was so sweet 
and charming that all men praised her and 
no woman envied her.” Piero di Cosimo has 
painted her for us (who knows from what 
drawing or medal, for he was but fourteen 
when she died), her golden, jewel-wreathed 
hair covering little more than half her head, 
a serpent twined with the necklace around her 
slender throat, her fragile bust and meagre 
shoulders bare. It may not be an authentic 
portrait, but it is all the more certainly a 
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representation of the 
contemporary ideal of 
beauty—a beauty that 
went early into a de 
cline, and died young. 

Of the great trio who 
glorified the next gen- 
eration of Italian artists 
one was a delineator of 
men rather than of 
women, of the nude 
rather than of the 
draped figure, a sculp- 
tor rather than a 
painter. Michelangelo 
stands alone, almost the 
only great artist who 
never painted a_ por- 
trait, and from whom 
one can learn nothing 
of the aspect of his 
time, whatever one may 
learn of its soul; it is 
different with the other 
two. Leonardo, scien- 
tist, engineer, archi- 
tect, sculptor, as well as 
painter—the most pro- 
found mind of the 
Renaissance, and one of 
the most wonderful 
minds the world has 
ever known—was en- 
amored of the smile of 
woman and_ thought 
four years not ill-spent 
in the effort to fix the 
fleeting expression of La 
Gioconda as she listened 
to the music he had 
provided for her. The 
master of composition 
who designed the solemn “Last, Supper” 
at Milan, the lover of furious action who 
drew “The Battle of the Standard,” the 
sculptor of the Sforza statue, lives for us, 
after all, in a few ineffably smiling female 
heads, and several of these are portraits. 
One of them—for surely, whatever the ex- 
perts may say, she is his—is that unknown 
Italian lady whom tradition has wrongly 
identified with the wife of the French advo- 
eate Féron, and who is therefore known 
to us as “La Belle Féronniére.” Who 
but the painter of Mona Lisa made these un- 
fathomable eyes to smile above the smileless 
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mouth? What hand but that which played in 
the intricate braidings of Leda’s hair traced 
with such exquisite care each loop and bow 
of this costume’ Only a few years have 
passed, but the Renaissance has grown riper, 
and though Leonardo’s women have intellect 
enough, they have healthy bodies too. The 
forehead is broad rather than high, and its 
height is diminished to the eye by the placing 
of the jewel upon it; the cheek is rounded, 
the chin and jaw are firm, the throat full and 
columnar and not too long, the bust grandly 
arched, though small. It is “ a perfect woman, 
nobly planned,” and the physical complete- 
ness is accentuated by the close and modest 
coiffure which makes the head seem small and 
dainty in spite of its well-rounded develop- 
ment. For just balance of all bodily and 
mental perfections, com- 
bined with mysterious 
and illusive charm, Leon- 
ardo’s feminine ideal is 
perhaps the finest of 
any. 

Raphael, the 
of decorative 
was also one of the 
greatest of portrait- 
painters, and he was so 
preeminently the painter 
of the beauty of women 
that his Madonnas have 
the ideal of 
female loveliness for the 
whole Western world, and 
we can scarcely imagine 
abstract beauty otherwise 
than as he pictured it. 
One not think of 
his women as having 
much intellect, but they 
have infinite 
and tenderness of senti- 
ment. They are healthy, 
happy, virtuous wives 
and mothers, loving and 
pure, and they grow con- 
stantly in physical ripe- 
ness until the noblest of 
them, with all their 
gracious softness, have 
almost the splendor of 
the goddesses of Greece 
—almost the majesty of 
the Sibyls of Michel- 
angelo. These are the 


greatest 
designers, 


become 


does 


sweetness 
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women that he painted from “a _ certain 
ideal that was in his mind,” but he also 


painted certain ladies as they were in the 
flesh, the “Donna Velata,” for instance 
—that “veiled lady” whose name and 
rank are also veiled from us, but who was 
far above him, and whom he loved to his 
dying day—and Joanna of Aragon, who is 
interesting to us because we know who she 
was and what her contemporaries thought of 
her. The portrait of Joanna, in her red 


dress, is not so fine as that of the beloved— 
perhaps Raphael let his pupils paint it as 
he let one of them make the drawing for it,— 
but in both pictures there is the carefulness 
of each detail of costume which the master’s 
conscious and almost academic art had ban- 
ished from his more important works. 
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The wife of the Viceroy of Naples was the 
most renowned beauty of her day, “ celestial 
and almost divine,” and treatises on beauty 
were written expressly to prove her the most 
beautiful of all women. As late as 1551, 
more than thirty years after the latest date 
at which this portrait can have been painted, 
a solemn council was held in Venice to conse- 
crate officially her beauty, and to erect a 
temple in her honor. A handsome woman 
she certainly is as she sits forever before us 
in the portrait in the Louvre, though per- 
haps a trifle insipid in expression. The eye- 
brows, which were almost wanting with Ver- 
rocchio and Ghirlandajo, which were nearly 
horizontal with Leonardo, are elevated into 
two sharply marked and questioning arches 
which give a singular air of innocence to the 
physiognomy. Of the robe not an item is 
neglected that can help us to know what was 
the supreme type of elegance of the early 
sixteenth century. 

Michelangelo might disdain everything but 
the nude human figure; Raphael might in- 
vent a drapery in “the grand style” vaguely 
reminiscent of antique sculpture; but what- 
ever might be their nominal subject, the 
Venetians never painted anything but 
Venice. If to occupy oneself with the liv- 
ing beauties of one’s own time and country, 
and to represent them im the clothes they 
actually wear, is to be frivolous, then all 
Venetian art was deeply tinged with frivolity. 
This is as-true of Carpaccio at the end of the 
fifteenth eentury as of Veronese at the end of 
the sixteenth. His altar-pieces are somewhat 
conventional, and the Virgin is with him, as 
she remained even in Veronese’s day, a trifle 
Byzantine. It is in his series of pictures of 
the Life of St. Ursula that Carpaccio shows 
us the art he really delighted in, and it is 
nothingyelse than the painting in all its 
splendor and brilliancy of the life around 
him—the life of the richest and most magnifi- 
cent city of Europe. He is quite naif and 
simple about it, has little science of com- 
position or knowledge of drawing—has no 
astonishing talent as a painter, even—only a 
love for life and a joy in setting down some 
image of_the things he sees. He likes a ro- 
mantic story, and above all he likes men and 
women and the clothes they wear. Each 
picture is a whole book of fashion-plates with 
so many figures that I have had to select a 
part of one only, for reproduction. As for 
his women, they have none of the intellectu- 
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ality or lack of physical stamina of their 
Florentine sisters. They are wholesome, well- 
set-up persons, tranquil and rather stupid, 
one imagines, living the indolent life of the 
lagoons and ready, in the next generation, to 
assume the full-blown richness of what we 
know as the Venetian type of beauty. 

They took no exercise, these Venetian 
ladies—they could not ride, and they did no 
more in the way of walking than, a turn or 
two in the Piazza—they took infinite care of 
their complexions and grew sleek and white 
and massive; they treated their hair with 
washes and spread it out over a crownless 
hat to bleach it in the sun, and crimped it 
artificially till it rippled about their heads in 
little amber waves. They were sumptuous 
creatures, sleepy, and disinclined to exertion, 
content to sit in splendid garments and be 
adored. The type scarcely changes through 
the whole sixteenth century, except to grow 
more accented, bigger and blonder, as the 
years pass by. The great Titian lived so long 
and*painted so many of these rich beauties, 
and so consummately, that we are apt to think 
of the type as his creation, but it is the same 
in all the works of his contemporaries. One 
could choose a hundred examples of it for 
illustration almost as easily as one; we must 
content ourselves with two—one painted by 
Titian near the beginning of the century, one 
by Veronese near the end. 

There have been many conjectures as to 
what Titian meant in the picture that is 
known to us as “ Sacred and Profane Love.” 
Almost the only thing we can be sure of is 
that he did not give it that title. Whatever 
may have been his intellectual intention, 
however, his pictorial conception is abun- 
dantly clear. He wanted to paint two beauti- 
ful women, one clothed, the other nude, and 
he made them as beautiful as he could and, 
inevitably, in the style of beauty most in 
vogue at the moment. It is a picture of his 
early time when he was still influenced by 
the romantic poetry of that wonderful youth 
Giorgione; and it is one of the most purely 
lovely things he ever did. The draped figure 
is completely dressed, even to the ill-fitting 
gloves upon her hands, and is a complete 
record of the fashions of the day. The wide- 
flowing sleeves; the plain, short bodice with 
the gathered chemisette beneath; the ample 
skirt, pleated in at the waist and confined by 
a belt—these garments are much like those 
worn by Joanna of Aragon, of whom this 
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lady must be nearly a contemporary, but one 
fancies that the undersleeves mark a transi- 
tion to later modes. The hair with its heavy 
masses of soft and wavy gold is entirely 
Venetian, and so is the full oval of the face 
with its quiet oxlike eye and ripe mouth— 
so, too, are the white throat and ample, 
creamy shoulders. 

Veronese’s “ Marriage of St. Catherine” 
must have been painted some fifty or sixty 
years later, and the costume has entirely 
changed, but the type has only become in- 
creasingly opulent. This fair saint is far 
from the largest of Veronese’s women—he 
was fond of matronly types, in which mas- 
siveness approaches stoutness, and many of 
these are unmistakable and intentional por- 
traits. Neither is she the most beautiful, for 
his heads sometimes have an adorable dis- 
tinction. But she is very characteristic of 
Veronese and of Venice—all the more so that 
she is intended to be ideal and that even her 
costume, one fancies, is a little “ arranged ” 
and not quite literally copied from the clothes 
actually worn by any living woman. This 
great, good-natured, marvellously gifted Paolo 
could not help painting the women of his 
own city and his own time, and even the 
mystical St. Catherine becomes a plump 
Venetian under his hand. Taste in dress 
has become more artificial now, and women 
wear stiff stays and long waists, and their 
skirts have become more and more volumi- 
nous, while the sleeves are long and rather 
close, with a litt!e ruffle well down over the 
wrist. You may see the costume, exactly as 
it was worn, in many of the figures in Vero- 
nese’s pictures—here it is slightly modified 
and made more rich and flowing. Nothing 
of the natural figure is visible, or even to be 
divined, but the head and neck and the 
hands. The fashionable type has become 
more blond than ever, and the golden hair is 
flaxen now; the hands are fat and dimpled, 
with pointed fingers, the pearl-encircled 
throat is whiter and rounder than ever, and 
there is a distinct hint of a double chin. 

This picture is the gayest and the most 
rococo in feeling of all that Veronese painted, 
that having the least of the old Italian gravity 
and seriousness. No one was ever more able 
than Veronese; no one ever knew his trade 
more thoroughly; no one ever painted better. 
But he is the last of the great Italians, and 
this picture marks the end of the dominance 
of Italy in the fine arts, The unequal Tin- 
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toretto survived him a few years, but with 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
sceptre passes definitely to the northern 
schools. 

The painters of the north, from Jan Van 
Eyck downward, were essentially realists and 
portrait-painters, and all through the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance the pictures they 
produced are little else than a series of 
elaborate illustrations of contemporary life 
and costume. But of all the realists and all 
the portrait-painters that the world has seen, 
Ifans Holbein was perhaps the most typically 
realist and portrait-painter. In the mid- 
sixteenth century, when Italian art is at its 
highest, he shows no Italian influence, no 
desire of idealism, no care for anything else 
than the accurate representation of men and 
women; and sheer honesty and good drawing 
have raised him on a pedestal of his own as 
high as any. This solid, stolid, German 
burgher, with no other gifts than a true eye 
and a sure hand, is one of the great ones of 
the earth—one of the unapproached and un- 
approachable artists. His truth-telling is so 
unflinching that one wonders, sometimes, 
how his patrons stood it, but he could see 
beauty as well as ugliness, and when he does 
do a beautiful head his entire veracity makes 
its beauty the more impressive. One is sure, 
as one is with no other painter, that the 
beauty was actually in the sitter, not invented 
by the artist. His drawings are often more 
impressive than his paintings (though he 
painted beautifully, too, after his fashion), 
because in the drawings the impression of 
nature is more immediately and more instan- 
taneously rendered; and the wonderful series 
of drawings at Windsor make us feel that we 
see the men and women of the court of 
{Ienry VIII. more clearly than photography 
could have shown them to us. They are the 
most wonderful drawings in all the world, 
and one of the most wonderful of them is 
that of the Lady Heveningham or, as it is 
written on the drawing, by some later hand, 
THenegham. 

Little is known of the lady except that she 
was a cousin of Anne Boleyn, and the mother 
of a large family, but her face, of a chaste 
and purely English loveliness, is our posses- 
sion forever. It is difficult, to-day, to con- 
ceive what great differences of type and 
costume were to be found in the Europe of 
that time by travelling a few hundred miles. 
Geography will never play such a réle again, 
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Compare the costume of these English 
ladies, with their elaborate caps completely 
covering the hair, their stiff stomachers and 
narrowed bust and shoulders, and the wing- 
like sleeves standing out stiff below, with the 
unbound locks and free-flowing robes of 
Joanna of Aragon or Titian’s lady of the 
“ Sacred and Profane Love,” and it will seem 
as if one had gone back two hundred years, 
at least, and found oneself again in the Mid- 
dle Ages. If you look at the paintings rather 
than the drawings this effect will be in- 
creased by the hard and minute style of hand- 
ling which was partly Holbein’s natural lan- 
guage, but was partly, I suspect, forced upon 
him by the primitive taste of the England 
of that day. Yet these English portraits are 
ten or twenty years later than the Italian 
pictures. The Renaissance crept very slowly 
northward, and it was for that very reason 
that it reached its highest splendor in Flan- 
ders when it was already dead in Italy. 

Logically, we should deal~ next with 
glorious Peter Paul Rubens, but it will be 
more convenient to take him up in the second 
article, where he can be placed in relation 
to his artistic posterity. Now we shall jump 
from England to Spain, where, almost pre- 
cisely a hundred years after Holbein, flour- 
ished a painter who seems to have had no 
ancestry, and no immediate posterity, but 
whose influence to-day is greater than that of 
any other master whatsoever—the master 
from whom are ultimately derived the vary- 
ing styles of Manet and Whistler and Sar- 
gent—Diego Velasquez. 

Velasquez is as unapproachably the painter 
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as Holbein is the draughtsman, and his in- 
imitable freedom of handling is antipodal to 
Holbein’s severity and jewellike incisiveness, 
but temperamentally the men had much in 
common. Both were realists and portrait- 
painters by nature, and neither found any- 
thing so interesting as life. The portrait of 
the Infanta Maria Theresa, in the Prado, is 
technically one of the world’s masterpieces of 
painting, a miracle of lightness of hand and 
justness of eye, but its interest for us, just 
now, is in the complacency of a great artist 
before the most monstrous costume that was 
ever worn in the world. The stiffness of 
Italian costume in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century is thought to have been due 
to Spanish influence; by the middle of the 
seventeenth the Spanish court costume had 
become an extravagant caricature of this 
stiffness such as no other nation has ever 
tolerated. The skirt is supported on a hoop 
which is built out sidewise until it holds the 
arms nearly horizontal, and the figure is 
actually wider than high; the body is incased 
in a rigid sheath which shows no vestige of 
natural curves; the hair is puffed out on 
either side the head and often tricked out 
with a multitude of little bows and feathers; 
the very face is daubed with red and white, 
and everything natural is suppressed that it 
is possible to suppress. Yet these extraordi- 
nary garments the great painter can copy 
with utmost precision, and in this little 
painted idol he can see, and make us see, the 
charm of living, human youth. Art has done 


many marvellous things, but nothing more 
marvellous than this. 
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Paris, June 23, 1905. 

HE past six weeks I have been living in 
+ my neighbor’s garden, and now I am 

bound to recommend this at once as a 
cure for nervous prostration and a wonder- 
fully satisfactory means of knowing Paris. 
To be sure, my own neighbor’s garden happens 
to be particularly well situated. It backs 
against the Bois de Boulogne, and, well shel- 
tered from the street by intervening houses, 
the cracking, ripping, roaring, snorting, clang- 
ing noises of Paris are so muffled in the dis- 
tance that I am absolutely undisturbed by any 
sounds save the fairly riotous chorus of 
birds, with now and then a few loudly pene- 
trating, pathetic remarks addressed to me by 
Maud (pronounced with a French accent, 
Mode), a thoughtful, melancholy small 
donkey, staked in the potager in the rear. 

However, to make the garden effective as 
a rest cure, I doubt if anything is wholly in- 
dispensable except that it should not belong 
to one’s self, and that the proprietor should 
not be there. As a means of seeing Paris, 
probably nothing is needed except that one 
shall sit still and let Paris come to him. 
Paris will come in all the most commonplace 
relations one assumes here, if only one is 
receptive and not, as is the great misfortune of 
most Americans, too busy going frantically 
hither and thither to this monument and that 
museum, and that dressmaker, and that shop, 
and that milliner, in search of Paris. 

If my neighbor’s garden were my own, I 
should find no rest in it, because—the curse 
of ownership—everywhere that my eye fell I 
would see something needing to be done—im- 
provements screaming to be made, repairs 
sighing to be accomplished. And the servants 
would be always ferreting me out under one 
pretext and another to add the tiresome re- 
sponsibilities of the housewife to the crush- 
ing cares of the proprietor. As it is, I pass 
into my neighbor’s garden as into paradise— 
free to possess nothing but my soul there. 
The very dilapidations of the grounds are a 
source of peace and comfort, so tranquilly do 


they efface the awful fact that the world is 
progressing, and that I should be up and 
hustling if I will not be left everlastingly 
behind. 

The owner of this garden is my neighbor 
by the sole title of proximity: I never saw 
him, do not know him, and it is by grace 
of a small fee bestowed upon his concierge 
that I have acquired access to his property, 
which, for the moment, is untenanted. 

All this préperty in “ other times ” formed 
part of la Muette, where Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette spent their honeymoon and 
made merry with their court; and, no hint 
appearing on the street in front, still some- 
thing of the royal splendor of a _ king’s 
pleasure-ground appears in the expanse of 
finely wooded parks which, extending in the 
rear of adjoining houses, cause the whole as- 
pect to be almost as if one rested in the heart 
of a French forest. I say French forest, 
which, be it understood, bears absolutely no 
resemblance to our virgin American forests,— 
tailorized, shall I say? humanized, at all 
events, and showing pretty millinery effects 
produced by trees coquets whose wonderfully 
tinted trunks I always suspect of being 
touched up as are the eyes, lips, hair, of the 
women they resemble. The time was when 
I resented the character of French trees. 
Their evident man-made prettiness seemed to 
me a sort of violence offered to the Creator 
of trees. But—am I becoming less savage, 
more civilized, or simply depraved?’—now I 
like immensely their slender, bright-colored 
trunks, the dress-makerish grace of their vine 
draperies, and their chic mode of doing their 
hair—I mean their foliage, which is trimmed 
in shapes that would cause any tree I know in 
a Maine or Wisconsin forest to draw its roots 
aside and say crushing things about the 
morals of a tree who would dare lift up a 
head like that to the sky and the God above 
it. If I have come to understand the life of 
French trees, to know that their coquetry does 
not necessarily betoken a frivolous creature, 
but is often a sacrificial act intended to 
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beautify the ugly, ill-shaped world and there- 
by to increase the always too secant joy of 
living, I still feel more or less like a buffalo 
in a cage when I am put in the average 
French garden. Happily my neighbor’s gar- 
den is a somewhat wild departure from the 
usual style of French gardens. This, by 
means of gravel walks, makes of a piece of 
ground a complex geometrical design that one 
must trace and retrace in moving about; for 
all outside the walks are growing flowers or 
salads or herbs. One contracts a mincing 
gait both of body and of soul, lest, striking 
out boldly, one destroy something that is either 
pretty or useful—valuable, in a word. There 
are great free spaces in my neighbor’s garden, 
and plenty of strong, country grass which I 
dare pull in large handfuls to feed to “ Mode,” 
the donkey, in return for the unutterable 
thoughts from within her which she confides 
to me in that deep, tuneful, tragic voice of 
hers. The trees are uncommonly large and 
very simply dressed for French trees, and 
violets grow in such rank profusion that I 
trample upon them unconsciously until after- 
wards, sitting at rest in the shade, the per- 
fume of their expiring breath comes to me, 
a reminder and a delicious reproach. 

As I have rested day after day in my 
neighbor’s garden, it has seemed to me that 
I should never have done with learning 
all that it embraces of life in Paris. The 
Bohemian world opens up to me in the reve- 
lations of the house and garden of the artist 
in the pavilion opposite. In the garden of 
the Swedish athlete, where an aristocratic ele- 
ment of the sporting world makes frequent 
appearance, I have witnessed I do not know 
how many faithful reproductions of historic 
French duels, begun impressively with a hand 
clasp, executed gloriously with a_ brilliant 
sword-play, and terminated honorably with 
an apéritif. The concierge, with her two 
young girls and her two younger dogs, makes 
me passing visits, opening up to me the al- 
ways singularly gracious lives of the common 
people of Paris. Then if Mademoiselle Eve, 
the institutrice of my small boy, does not ac- 
company me to the garden, it is Marguerite, 
the femme de chambre; and behold at my 
elbow, in the former, an incarnation of the 
old régime, or, in the latter, the soul of the 
Revolution, the flesh and blood of the Republic. 

Mademoiselle Eve is a petite cousine—a 
toute petite, toute petite cousine of wealth, 
which is to say, a very, very distant relation. 
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The two dominant characteristics of the old 
French régime, religion and family unity, 
form her life. Among us Americans, all 
trace of family connections would have dis- 
appeared for Mademoiselle Eve, and she 
would be just an orphan, for her father and 
mother are dead, and her nearest relations 
are of the second degree of kinship. But in 
France—a heritage of monarchy—fine-spun 
threads of kinship are barriers and bulwarks, 
—life, law, gospel—among persons adhering 
to ancient traditions, So, poor as a church 
mouse, Mademoiselle Eve must maintain all 
the dignity of her blood, though thereby she 
should starve. She must not soil her hands 
with any sort of manual labor; she has only 
a grammar-school education, so that the hon- 
orable profession of teaching is possible to 
her only in the lowest, least-paid grades; she 
has next to no hope of ever getting married, 
because, except by divine intervention, no man 
of her class would marry her—she is too poor 
—and the family council which passes judg- 
ment upon all her petty affairs would never 
permit her to wed a man who toils. Like 
literally thousands of girls of her class in 
France, her practically sole chance for the 
future in this world is to enter the adminis- 
tration—to obtain employment in the post- 
office, telephone, or telegraph service, whereby 
she possesses the social dignity of a fonction- 
naire. Or she may enter the employ of the 
Banque de France, or one of two or three 
eminent private banking concerns where her 
social position is at least bougeoise, and 
where, as in the employ of a government, she 
is assured a pension for old age. Her salary 
in any of these instances will be from sixty 
to eighty cents a day, except in the Banque 
de France, where, after twenty-five years of 
service, she has a possible chance of gaining 
$1 20 per day. 

For some weeks past Mademoiselle Eve has 
kept me in a state of great excitement, be- 
cause, after having been for three years on the 
waiting list of the Crédit Lyonnais, she was 
summoned to appear there for the examina- 
tion required of candidates who, according 
as they pass the examination, are eligible for 
nomination. Yesterday the examination took 
place. Mademoiselle was one of seven hun- 
dred applicants. The number of vacancies is 
eighty! Her delicate, pretty face has been 
growing pale from the study that she has been 
doing nights, and her fine, dark eyes have 
taken on a deeper trustfulness of expression, 
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so earnestly has she been praying to the 
Sainte-Vierge, before whose altar she has kept 
candles constantly burning at the expense of 
a new hat which she had sorely coveted. 

After all, she has small hope that she suc- 
ceeded. The long columns of figures given 
to her to add up were so much bigger than 
anything she has ever known in life that her 
small brain staggered before them, and it is 
only thanks to a miracle if she was able to 
get them right. Then—can you believe it ?— 
they demanded to know her favorite authors! 
As if a well-bred jeune fille. were ever per- 
mitted to read anything but her prayer-book 
and the Bibliothéque de Mére de Famille! 
Who wrote the latter she could not for the 
life of her say, and she did not dare mention 
the former for fear the Francs-magons would 
intervene against her. No! she has no notion 
that she has succeeded—not the least. How- 
ever, orie must have confidence in God, she 
tells me, and for the thousandth time I am 
left marvelling at the good cheer, the bravery, 
with which she faces the inevitable in an im- 
possible situation. 

“Elle est béte, cette Mademoiselle 
the femme de chambre assures me. 

“ Marguerite est trés commune, une femme 
du peuple”—this Mademoiselle Eve informs 
me. Between the pair there is no love lost; 
Marguerite is much the cleverer of the two, 
and the sole defence Mademoiselle Eve has 
is the social superiority which she assumes. 
The beheading of Marie Antoinette is time 
and again reenacted before me in Marguerite’s 
treatment of the resolutely aristocratic, foolish 
little institutrice, who accepts her destiny 
every time with queenly reliance upon the 
God who decrees her social position and a 
sort of benevolent disdain for the horrid 
rudeness of the common people. 

Marguerite also is an orphan, but she has 
a future and it is in the grip of her rough, 
ready, strong hands. She also has no hope 
of marrying. She was engaged to a shoe- 
maker, whose mother forbade the marriage on 
discovering that Marguerite’s sister is folle— 





a 
Eve, 


an imbecile from birth. The taint might be - 


in the blood and there is a certain aristocracy 
of nature to which even the workingmen of 
this republican France tenaciously adhere. 
Tragedy seems to belong to Marguerite, as to 
the Revolution from which she sprang. When 
she was twenty years old she went forth with 
her brother gayly one morning to a wedding. 
Their mother stood in the door waving them 
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a smiling good-by. Returning home toward 
evening, they found the mother, horribly dis- 
torted, dead—dead of heart disease—alone 
there but for the imbecile child who sat grin- 
ning beside her and trying to awaken her. 
Two months afterward the father, a carpenter, 
fell from a scaffolding and was killed; then 
the youngest son, twenty-two years old, a 
victim of the (to us) ridiculous family attach- 
ment which prevails in France, peaked and 
pined for six weeks, and actually died of a 
broken heart. So, but for the imbecile sister, 
Marguerite is the last of her family. She was 
apprenticed at fourteen to the dressmaker’s 
trade, and after two years’ training, she went 
to work in a grand atelier among the mimis 
pinsons, The pinson is a French song-bird, 
and the pelites coufuriéres of Paris are uni- 
versally called mimis pinsons (little song- 
birds) because of the habit they have of al- 
ways singing at their work. Crowded, hun- 
dreds of them, in ill-lighted, badly ventilated, 
great ateliers, during the busy season, they 
stitch and sing from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until long after midnight, and they earn— 
the vast majority of them—fifty cents a day. 

With this amount they must not only 
board, lodge, and clothe themselves, but they 
must also make provision for the morte saison 
—four months, from the middle of June till 
the middle of September, when, the gay world 
of Paris being a la campagne, no orders for 
work are given, workshops are closed, and 
the mimis pinsons earn not one sou. When 
Marguerite had no longer a home, being a 
bonne fille, she could not live by sewing, so, in 
spite of the fact that it made her heavy- 
hearted, she went to work as a domestic. 
There is nothing which sorrow teaches in 
which Marguerite is not forte savante, and 
she knows her Paris to the wonderful degree 
and in the inimitable fashion that girls of her 
class do know it. Thus, during the weeks 
past, as I have reposed in my neighbor’s gar- 
den, with the ghosts of la Muette and 
Mademoiselle Eve’s pretty absurdities to re- 
store the past for me, and with Marguerite con- 
fiding to me the heart of the present, and with 
“ Mode,” the donkey, and the birds and trees 
filling my soul with poetry of no particular 
period, I have got as much culture as a sea- 
son’s travel in France could possibly ever give 
me. To be sure, I may have missed some 
monuments of art, but, even so, when I will, 
can I not buy them all on postal cards in the 
papeterie just around the corner? 
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“6 by <¥7 E might just as well ac- 
maser knowledge that it’s all 
4b wrong,” said Mrs. Van Al- 


pine. 

You see, San Michel was 
peculiar. There are pecul- 
iarities to which you point with pride, and 
those on which you ponder with pain. San 
Michel considered hers pleasingly dis- 
tinguished. 

It was the peculiarity of the Priest and the 
Levite, fostered by some surviving vestiges of 
the feudal system, and modernized by the 
English “ week-end ” invitations. 

There were a great many wealthy people in 
San Michel. They had large places and they 
entertained lavishly. But everybody had 
their friends out from town. And the rela- 
tions between San Michelites were restricted 
and conventional. 

They called, and occasionally some one en- 
tertaining a house-party would ask another 
San Michelite, but rarely more than one 
other, to dine and meet these friends. And 
Mrs. Van Alpine had made up her mind that 
it was not right. 

Mrs. Van Alpine was a transplanted Liv- 
ingstone, and she felt a yearning for leader- 
ship. The only difficulty about being a leader 
in San Michel was that everybody was a 
power, and within the limits of their own 
estate exercised an absolute suzerainty. Be- 
yond, they were unfettered by any entangling 
alliances, and swore allegiance to no mere 
local dignitary. 
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“ Tt’s not the way to live,” Mrs. Van Alpine 
went on, “and you know it just as well as 
I do.” 

She looked at Mrs, Sutphen as though she 
challenged her to deny the statement. 

The Sutphens’ place adjoined the Van Al- 
pines’, and in any other town the two women 
would have been good friends; for they had 
the same tastes, many of the same friends in 
San Francisco, and their childrer were of 
the same age and at the same school. 

As it was, Mrs. Sutphen had come to pay a 
formal call on Mrs. Van Alpine, and she sat, 
daintily resplendent in her new spring call- 
ing costume, plump and forty, and rather 
amused at Mrs. Van Alpine’s vehemence. 

“But you can’t make the place over,” she 
remonstrated. 

“That’s exactly what I am going to do,” 
said Mrs, Van Alpine, energetically. “ When 
Bella Van Alpine came out from Brooklyn, 
she said she thought this was the funniest 
little place she had ever seen. She thought 
the people were perfectly delightful, you 
know,” she added, hastily, for something in 
Mrs. Sutphen’s manner suggested that the 
glacial period might not be past. “ And she 
said it was positively queer to be always hav- 
ing people out from town when we might be 
having such a jolly little coterie of our own. 
She often speaks of ‘that attractive Mrs. 
Sutphen’ in her letters,” she added. 

Mrs. Sutphen relaxed to this compliment- 
ary massage. 

“And we are going to,” Mrs. Van Alpine 
declared, “and you are going to help me, oh, 
so much. Oh yes, you will; for I really think 
we ought to, and if anybody could do it, it 
would be you.” 

Her manner was prettily deferential. 

And homage is seductively sweet. It was 
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all the sweeter from its San 
Michel. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Mrs. Sutphen, but it 
was surrender. 

“T’m going to give an afternoon affair and 
ask just forty, and not an outsider, and it’s 
going to be very informal, and you must be 
a dear and help me manage them all. You 
have such positive genius in that way. And 
we'll play some kind of a game that they can 
all play—Five Hundred, probably—and then 
go out to a regular supper. My big round 
table seats forty nicely. And after oné-easy, 
informal thing of that kind, there. will be 
others, and there you are.” ? 

She leaned back with the exhausted air of 
protracted accomplishment. 

There was a certain excitement in the idea 
of being there which communicated itself to 
Mrs. Sutphen. 

“Tt’s a sweet thought, anyway,” she said, 
rising to go, “and of course I'll do what I 
ean, though it’s perfectly absurd your need- 
ing any one’s assistance.” 

But as her footman put the light robe care- 
fully over her knees, she communed with 
herself : 

“She was very wise to ask me to help her 
if she wants to make it successful. Perhaps 
it would have been wiser for me to have 
given it. But if it shouldn’t be a success, it 
will be much easier to wash my hands of it.” 

And Mrs. Van Alpine, left alone in 
her great, luxurious living-room, laughed 
amusedly. 

“ She’s placated,” she said, confidently. “ It’s 
the only way to make her think anything is 
good that she hasn’t thought out herself.” 

Her favorite fox-terrier puppy, O’Trigger, 
scampered into the room to greet her with a 
noisily demonstrative affection. 

Mrs. Van Alpine caught him up in her 
arms and squeezed him hard, in the zest of 
her enthusiasm. 

“We may ask other people, and make them 
think they are very important,” she said, gay- 
ly, “ but we shall have all the credit of inau- 
gurating the new régime ourselves.” 

And it may be remarked right here that 
this was prophecy. 


rarity in 


Had Mrs. Van Alpine’s guests realized that 
this was to be a local affair, they would 
probably have stayed at home. It was ridicu- 
lously not worth the trouble to go out just to 
meet San Michel. But they assumed them- 
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selves the one or two invited to meet some 
house-party, and they came in all the bravery 
of their spring attire. 

Mrs. Van Alpine stood near the foot of the 
stairs, and as her guests ascended, she called 
to them cheerfully. “This is a most in- 
formal little affair, and you must leave your 
hats up-stairs. Yes, you really must.” 

It would be vain to deny that this pre- 
liminary measure was unpopular. It was 
barely a week after Easter, and thirty-nine 
ladies had looked at themselves in thirty-nine 
mirrors a half-hour before, and decided pri- 
vately that no one would be more stylishly 
behatted. 

Even Mrs. Sutphen had not been aware 
of this precise informality; and her ex- 
pression was one of disapproval as she laid a 
hat with a Paris label upon Mrs. Van AI- 
pine’s lace bedspread. 

When it had been surrounded by the other 
thirty-eight, the aggregation constituted thir- 
ty-nine articles about which there was proba- 
bly as much difference of opinion as a cer- 
tain other Thirty-nine Articles. They were, 
in their way, I fear, quite as important to 
their owners. 

It was a sight to dream of, those dainty 
creations, that mélange of chiffon brims, 
those gracious ostrich plumes, those jaunty 
tips and wings, those airy birds that had ap- 
parently fluttered down from the skies to 
nest confidingly in the midst of all this 
fluffiness, surrounded by flowers that only 
lacked fragrance, and vines that clung, in the 
genuine vinelike manner, to brims wired as 
for a trellis. 

There were backward glances as the guests 
left that room; and several ladies who had 
“done” their hair with the expectation of 
wearing a hat, very plainly had their opinion 
of this first expression of Mrs. Van Alpine’s 
scheme. 

There was a slight acidulation in many of 
the greetings which the Reformer received, 
but she assured herself it was a stiffness 
which would wear off. 

When they got into the game— 

And yet, even then the relaxation was only 
partial. 

When you are playing with people “ whom 
you, really, hardly know,” you expect them to 
play as well as they can, as the least they can 
do, and their errors in judgment assume a 
direful importance which more than offsets 
the influence of an occasional good play. 
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Then, too, every 
time any one put 
her hand to her 
hair, it gave ° the 
others a conscious 
feeling that their 
own coiffures might 
have been more ju- 
diciously arranged 
if—— 

The game had a 
certain perfunctori- 
ness in 
and that 
sociability 
which Mrs. Van 
Alpine yearned 
still seemed elusive. 

With her insist- 
ence on informali- 
ty, formality be- 
came more con- 
scious, more pre- 
cise. 

It is to be con- 
fessed that with 
the announcement 
of supper Mrs. Van 
Alpine felt that she 


character, 


jaunty 
towards 


was playing her 
trump card. The 
great round table 


was gay with flow- 
ers; the place-cards 
were dainty little 
French affairs; her 
chef was reliability 
itself. Surely, now 
the tide would turn. 

There was, in 
truth, a certain ac- 
of cordiality 
in the atmosphere; 
conversation ceased 
from lagging and 
threatened to become vivacious; and several 
ladies who had bowed to each other with 
frosty cordiality for many years, began ex- 
changing confidences about their children and 
their dressmakers. 

Mrs. Van Alpine, as she swept gracefully 
into her chair, felt rewarded for her labors. 

The swash of descending fabrics was like 
the splashing of waves upon a beach. 

“We ought to have more of these easy, in- 
formal affairs, don’t you think so?” she in- 


cess 


MRS. 
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PARTED HER LIPS APOLOGETICALLY. 


quired, triumphantly, of Mrs. Sutphen, whom 
she had tactfully seated on her right. “I 
can’t tell you how much I have enjoyed hav- 
ing you—” The phrase took on truthful- 
ness as the glacial horror on Mrs. Sutphen’s 
face froze the rest of the sentence on her 
tongue. 

Macbeth, on seeing Banquo’s ghost, was 
not more awfully aghast. Mrs. Van Alpine 
turned involuntarily to see what it could be, 
and before the combined tragedy of the two 
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faces, thirty-eight other in- 
spired to turn. 

There in the entrance to the dining-room 
stood the fox-terrier puppy, joyous-eyed as 
Spring herself. 

He had set his sharp little white teeth firr.- 
ly in the middle of a long white plume, so 
battle-scarred as to suggest that it might 
have been the very one which Navarre had 
worn at Ivry in the thickest of the carnage. 

From either corner of his mouth, long 
wisps of chiffon floated, smokelike and filmy; 
and round his neck, like a courtier’s ruff, a 
white maline circle framed his head, and 
seriously impeded his progress by the way it 
got under his feet. 

There was a simultaneous indrawing of 
thirty-nine breaths; then thirty-nine voices 
smote the air in an agonized unison, 

“ My hat!!!" 

And thirty-nine feminine forms flung 
themselves with one simultaneous swirl from 
the table towards the door. Mrs. Van Al- 
pine sat, stunned, at her untouched, deserted 
table. 

Bearing the oriflamme of war, O’Trigger 
dashed up the stairs. The thirty-nine sped 
after him, palpitant. 

Into that dainty boudoir of Mrs. Van Al- 
pine’s where some two hours before they had 
left— 

What had they left? What was this 
litter of lace and chiffon and torn wings; of 
decapitated birds, and flowers that would 
never bloom again under the soft kisses of 
any spring breeze ? 

Wails of despair, shrieks of rage, moans 
of recognition, rent the air. 

Something in the accentuated horror of 
that shrill soprano outcry struck the puppy 
with the conviction that the Reign of Terror 
had come. 

He dodged, and under cover of all those 
swirling skirts shot unnoticed under the bed, 
where in dusky security he sat motionless, 
too alert to danger to even move his jaws 
enough to chew the smeary wisps of chiffon 
which still floated dejectedly from the corners 
of his mouth. 

The tumult took on precision. 

“Here is mine! Look at it!” “And I 
had just paid for it!” “I had mine charged, 
and I haven’t even dared tell Frank what it 
cost!” “... the first time I’'d worn it!” “If 
I could only find the roses! Oh, there they 
!” “T beg your pardon. Those are the 


women were 


are. 
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roses off my hat.” “ They’re nothing of the 
kind. They were just underneath the brim!” 
“Oh, there are my violets!” “Pardon me! 
I had a bunch of violets exactly like that on 
my hat.” “Why, of course I know! I 
never heard anything so insulting!” “ As 
though I would claim anything I didn’t know 
was on my hat.” “Qh, if you insist!” 
“That woman is either crazy or a klepto- 
maniac. The same thing? Well, I don’t 
much believe in kleptomania myself. They 
don’t call it that when a man takes another 
man’s horse, you know, but when it’s a wom- 
an, of course you have to find some excuse.” 
“Do you see Mrs. Allinton looking under the 
bureau for her bird? Well, if that isn’t just 
the limit! I suppose she thinks he flew 
under there to get away. If that’s a sample 
of Boston intelligence You didn’t know 
it? My dear, she fairly chokes it down your 
throat. I always feel as if I’d swallowed the 
Boston tea-party after she has called.” 

“T don’t care if the centre is all chewed 
off. It’s mine.” “Yours? I suppose I 
didn’t have trimming on my hat. I wish I 
could make Louise think so when I have to 
pay the bill.” “Never mind! If that isn’t 
just like your father! You can just buy 
another out of your allowance. I certainly 
shall not.” “I don’t care if the carriage 
isn’t here. The ears still run, don’t they? 
Unless Mrs. Van Alpine has stopped them so 
we could walk home informally.” “ Making 
us half undress, and play with people I hope 
I shall never be forced to meet again. It 
looks to me like pure spitefulness. She may 
have had her dog trained, for all I know.” 

“Well, you can see for yourself that there 
isn’t one left.”- “No, madam, this is my 





hat.” “ Well, perhaps the dog has it. Yes, 
it was a white maline one he had on.” “ No, 
I didn’t notice any rhinestone buckle. I’m 


sure I hope he has swallowed it and it will 
kill him.” “ You wonder how Mrs. Van Al- 
pine feels. It’s nothing to me how she feels. 
I know how 7 feel.” “ Yes, for two hours— 
two hours!—that little beast has been worrying 
them, and it must have kept him busy then.” 


Mrs. Van Alpine, standing at the foot of 
the stairs, parted her lips apologetically as 
the procession swept down the stairway, bear- 
ing their sheaves of wispy straw and tattered 
ornamentation before them with much the 
same expression of martyrdom with which 
Denis carried his head. 
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But they sped past her with frosty in- 
clination or with scant leave-taking, out into 
the air—into any public conveyance within 
hailing distance. The present street-car was 
more to be desired than any future victoria. 
The one idea was to get away with all speed 
from that House of Disaster. 

The last to descend was Mrs. Sutphen. 

There was something strangely incongruous 
between the elegance of her costume and the 
burden she bore—a disembowelled black bird, 
lying on its back in a tattered white chip 
basket. 

From the sternness of her expression one 
might have assumed that she belonged to the 
Audubon Society, and was carrying this 
poor victim of disaster out te decent burial. 

Mrs. Van Alpine put out her hand falter- 
ingly. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for O’Trigger, don’t you 
think it might—have—been—” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for O’Trigger,” said 
Mrs. Sutphen, with the air of delivering the 
Last Judgment, “your guests”—she put an 
intimidating accent on the final ts—* would 
not be going home bareheaded from your 
unusual entertainment.” 

She rushed out to catch a passing street- 
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car with the zeal she might commendably 
have shown had it borne the sign, “To the 
Abode of the Blest,” and the further placard, 
“Last Car.” 

Out in the dining-room stood the un- 
touched table, gay with all its carefully 
planned daintinesses. 

On the very lowest stair Mrs. Van Alpine 
sank down under the weight of a realizing 
sense of the completeness of the disaster. She 
looked up the stairway as though she saw 
again that procession of woe. 

“And I meant to have it so informal and 
j-j-jolly,” she explained to the catastrophe- 
laden air. 

Then she gave a hysterical giggle; and 
at that familiar sound following the din of 
Babel, O’Trigger cautiously stole out of con- 
cealment and appeared at the head of the 
staircase. 

The chiffon streamers still drooped from 
his mouth like a yacht’s pennant in a fog. 

He wagged his stumpy tail tentatively, but 
the maline ruff hid that symbol of concilia- 
tion from Mrs, Van Alpine’s view, and as at 
sight of him she went off into a veritable 
crise de nerfs, O’Trigger sat down suddenly 
and raised his voice in an obligato of remorse. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

N spite of Anna Carroll’s re- 
solve she went to Kentue ‘ky 
with the others in two weeks’ 





time. She had had quite a 
severe attack of illness after 
that night, and it had left 
her so weakened in body that she had 
not strength to stand against her brother’s 
urging. Then, too, Mrs. Carroll had dis- 
played an unexpected reluctance to leave. 


She had evinced a totally new phase of her 
character, as people who are unconquerably 
children always will when least expected to 
Instead of clinging to her husband 
and declaring that she could not leave, with 
an underlying submission at hand, she 
straightened herself and said positively that 
she would not go. She was quite pale, her 
sweet face looked as firm as her husband’s. 

“T am not going to leave you, Arthur,” she 
said. “If your sister stays with you, your 
wife can. Your sister can go, and take Eddy, 
but your wife stays.” 

“Amy dear,” said Carroll, “it will really 
make me happier to know that you are more 
comfortable and happy than I can make you 
this winter.” 

“T shall not be comfortable and happy,” 
said she. “ No, Arthur, you need not pet me; 
I am quite in earnest. You treat me always 
as if I were a child. You do, and all the rest, 
even my own children, And I think myself 
that two-thirds of me are a child, but one- 
third is not, and now it is the one-third that 
is talking, and quite seriously. It is I who 
am going to stay with you, and not Anna.” 
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“ Anna is not going to stay, either, sweet- 
heart,” Carroll said. 
A quick change came over Mrs. 


face. 


Carroll’s 
She looked inquiringly at her sister-in- 


law. “Anna said she would not go,” she 
said. 

“She has thought better of it,” Carroll 
said, quietly. 

“Yes, Amy, I am going,” Anna said, 


wearily, “and I don’t think you had better 
decide positively to-night whether you will 
go or not. Leave it until to-morrow.” 

“But how could you get along without any- 
body to keep house for you all winter, Ar- 
thur?” asked Mrs. Carroll. 

“As thousands of men get along,” Carroll 
replied. “I can take my meals at the inn, 
and somebody could be got to come by the 
day and see to the furnace and the house.” 

“T suppose somebody could,” Mrs. Carroll 
agreed, a frown of reflection on her smooth 
forehead. 

She wept piteously when it came to parting 
two weeks later, but she went. 

They all started early in the morning. 
Carroll accompanied them to the station, and 
was well aware of an unusual number of per- 
sons being present to see the train start. 
He knew the reason: a rumor had gotten 
about that he as well as his family was to 
leave Banbridge and the State. He knew that 
if he had made a motion to get on the train 
there might have been a scene, and he bade 
his family good-by on the platform, before 
his covert audience of creditors. 

Had the aunt in Kentucky not thought- 
fully sent the wherewithal for the railway 
fares, it was hard to be seen how the journey 
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could have been taken at all. It had even 
occurred to Carroll that some jewelry must 
needs be sacrificed. He had made up his 
mind, in that case, that Anna would be the 
one to make the sacrifice. She had an old 
set of cameos from her grandmother, which 
he knew were valuable if taken to the right 
place. Anna had considered the matter, and 
would have spared him the suggestion had 
not the check come from the aunt to cover 
all the expenses of the trip, with even some 
to spare. With the extra Mrs. Carroll in- 
sisted upon buying a new hat for Charlotte. 
Charlotte that morning showed little emo- 
tion. She was looking exceedingly pretty in 
the new hat and her little blue travelling- 
gown. Charlotte’s parting from her father 
showed no emotion. He kissed her, and she 
turned away directly and entered the train. 
There was an odd expression on her face. 
She had not spoken a word all the morning 
except to whisper Eddy to be still when he 
remarked loudly on the number of people 
present at the station. 

Carroll bade them all good-by, and they 
got on the train. Left on the platform 
while the train steamed out of sight, in 
its backward trail of smoke full of rain- 
bow lights in the frosty air, he turned to go 
home. 

When he reached his house, he went up to 
the front door, unlocked it, and entered. At 
once there smote upon his consciousness that 
strange shock of emptiness and loneliness 
which has the effect, for a sensitive soul en- 
tering a deserted house, of a menacing roar 
of sound. He went through the hall to the 
little smoking-room, or den, on the right 
opposite the dining-room, and the first thing 
which he saw on the divan was Charlotte’s 


little chinchilla muff which she had for- 
gotten. He regarded it with the concern 
of a woman, reflecting that she would 


miss it and he must send it to her, and was 
wondering vaguely about a suitable box, when 
he became aware of a noise of insistent knock- 
ing mounting in a gradual crescendo from 
propitiatory timidity to confidence. The 
knocking was on the kitchen door, and Car- 
roll went hurriedly through the house. When 
he reached the door it was open, and a tramp 
was just entering, with head cautiously thrust 
forward. When he saw Carroll the unshaven, 
surly face manifestly became dismayed. He 
turned to go with a mutter which savored 
of appeal, excuse, and defiance, but Carroll 
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viciously accelerated his exit with a thrust 
between the shoulders. 

The man went, shuffling along with a de- 
gree of speed, lifting his clumsily shod feet 
with a sort of painful alacrity as if they were 
unduly heavy. His back in its greenish- 
brown coat was bent. He was~-not a very 
young man, although vigorous. Carroll stood 
looking at the inglorious exit of this Ishmael, 
and he was conscious of a feeling of exhilara- 
tion. He felt an agreeable tingling in his 
fists, which were still clenched. The using 
of them upon a legitimate antagonist in whose 
debt he was not, and never had been, acted 
like a tonic. Then suddenly something pa- 
thetic in that miserable retreating back 
struck the other man, who also had reason to 
turn his back of retreat from his kind; a 
strange understanding came over him. He 
seemed to know exactly how that other man 
slinking away from his door felt. 

“Tullo, you!” he ealled out. 

The man apparently did not hear, and 
Carroll shouted again. “Hullo, you! Come 
back here!” 

Then the man turned, and his half-scared, 
half-defiant face fronted Carroll. He growled 
an inarticulate inquiry. 

“ Come back here,” repeated Carroll. 

The tramp came slowly, suspiciously, one 
hand slyly lifted as one sees a wary animal 
with a paw ready for possible attack. 

“Wait here,” said Carroll, indicating the 
stoop with a gesture, “ and I will see if I can 
find something for you to eat.” 

The man reached the door and paused, and 
remained standing, still with that wary lift 
of hand and foot in readiness for defence or 
flight, while Carroll rummaged in the pantry, 
which was a lean larder. At last he emerged 
with half a pie and a piece of cake. He ex- 
tended them to the tramp, who viewed them 
critically and mumbled something about 
meat. 

“Take these and clear out, or leave them 
and clear out!” shouted Carroll, and again 
the sense of exhilaration was over him. 

The man took the proffered food and slunk 
rapidly out of the yard. 

Carroll laughed, and closed and bolted the 
kitchen door. Then he returned to the den 
and sat down with the morning paper and a 
cigar. He skimmed over the contents, the 
rumors of wars, and cruelties, the Wall Street 
items, the burglaries, the fires, the defalea- 
tions, the suicides, the stresses of the world, 
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creation old, enduring in their fluctuations 
and recurrences like the sea, beating with the 
same force upon the hearts of every new gen- 
eration. Carroll, as he sat there idly smoking, 
fell to thinking abstractly in that vein. He 
had a conception of a possible ocean of ele- 
mental emotion, of joy and passion, of crime 
and agony and greed, ever swelling and ebbing 
upon the shores of humanity. He had a mind 
of psychological cast, although it had been 
turned of a necessity into other channels. 
Finally he turned wholly to himself and his 
own difficulties, which had reached possibly 
the worst crisis of his life. He had never 
been in such a hard place as this. He had 
heretofore seen a loophole out, into another 
labyrinth in the end, it is true, still a way 
out. Now he saw none except one; that was 
into a fiery torture, and whether it was or 
was not the torture of beneficial sacrifice he 
could. not tell. 

As he sat there his face grew older with 
the laboring of his mind over the track of 
his failures and over the certain difficulties 
of the future. He sat there all the morning. 
Noon came, but he did not think of food, al- 
though he had eaten little that morning. He 
lit another cigar and took up the paper again, 
and read an account of the suicide of a bank 
defaulter by shooting himself through the 
brain. He fell to thinking of suicide in his 
own case, as a means of egress from his own 
difficulties, but he thought idly, rather as a 
means of amusement, and not with the 
slightest seriousness. He had a well-balanced 
brain naturally, and maintained the balance 
even in the midst of misfortune. However, 
a balance, however perfect, indicates by its 
very name something which may be disturbed. 
He thought over, idly, various means of un- 
lawful exit from the world, and applied them 
to his own case. He decided against the 
means employed by the desperate bank 
cashier; he decided against the fiery draught 
of acid swallowed by a love-distracted girl; 
he decided against the leap from a ferry-boat 
taken by an unknown man whose body lay 
unidentified in the morgue; he decided 
against illuminating gas which had released 
fiom the woes of life a man and his three 
children; he thought rather favorably of 
charcoal; he thought also rather favorably of 
morphine; he thought more favorably still of 
the opening of a vein employed by fastidious 
old Romans who had had enough of feast 
and gladiators and life generally, and wished 
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for a change in the entertainment. All this 
was the merest idleness of suggestion, a 
species of rather ghastly amusement, it is 
true, but none the less. amusement, of an un- 
employed and melancholy mind. But sud- 
denly something new and hitherto unex- 
perienced was over him, a mood which he 
had never imagined, a possibility which he 
had never grasped. His brain, tried to the 
extreme by genuine misery, tried in addition 
by dangerous suggestion, lost its perfect poise 
for the-time. A mighty hunger and thirst— 
a more than hunger and thirst—a ravening 
appetite, a passion beyond all passions which 
he had ever known, was upon him, had him 
in its clutches. He knew for the first time 
the most monstrous and irresistible passion 
of the race, the passion for release from mor- 
tal existence, the passion for death. At that 
moment he felt, and probably felt truly, that 
had he been in dire peril, he would not have 
lifted a finger in self-preservation. He turn- 
ed his eyes inward upon himself with greed 
for his own life, for his own blood, and back 
of that was the ravening thirst for release 
from the world and the flesh and the miseries 
which appertained to them, as one suffocating 
might thirst for air. He realized suddenly 
himself, stifling and agonizing, behind a win- 
dow which he had no need to wait for an 
overruling Providence to open, which was not 
too heavy for his own mortal strength, which 
he could open himself, He realized that what- 
ever lay outside was outside; it was air out- 
side this air, misery outside this particular 
phase which was driving him mad. 

His imagination dwelling upon the different 
means of suicide, now became judicial. He 
thought seriously upon the drawbacks to one, 
the advantages of another. Then since the 
man was essentially unselfish and fond of his 
own flesh and blood, he began to reflect upon 
the horror of a confessed suicide to them. 
He began to study the feasibility of a suicide 
forever undiscovered. He began to plan how 
the thing might be as little distressful to his 
family as possible. His cigar went out as he 
sat and studied. The furnace fire was low, 
and the room grew cold. He never noticed it. 
He studied and studied the best means of 
suicide, the best means of concealing it, and 
all the time the greed for it was increasing 
until his veins seemed to run with a liquid fire 
of monstrous passion, the passion of a mortal 
man for his own immolation upon fate, and 
all the time that sense of intolerable suffoca- 
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tion by existence itself, by the air of the 
world, increased. 

He had now arrived at a state of mind 
where every new phase was produced by sug- 
gestion. He was, in a_ sense, hypnotized. 
Everything served to swing him this way or 
that, up or down. The sight of a little per- 
fume-bottle on the table, a dainty glass thing 
traced over with silver, set him thinking 
eagerly of another little bottle, of glass with a 
silver stopper, his wife’s viniagrette which 
she was fond of using when her head ached. 
From that, the contemplation of inhaling aro- 
matie salts, he went naturally enough to the 
inhaling of more potent things which assuage 
pain and could assuage, if taken in sufficient 
quantities, the pain of life itself. He remem- 
bered the exaltation which he had experienced 
onee when given chloroform for a slight 
operation, Directly the idea of repeating 
that blissful sensation seized upon him, he 
was mad for it. To go out of life like that, 
to take that way of opening the window into 
eternity, into another phase of existence or 
into oblivion, what ecstasy! He remembered 
that when under the chloroform a wonderful 
certainty, a comprehension, seemingly, of the 
true import of life and death and of the 
hereafter, had seized him. He remembered 
a tremendous assurance which he had received 
under the influence of the drug, of the ulti- 
mate joy beyond this present existence, of the 
ultimate end in bliss of all misery, of the 
tending of death to the fulness of life. He 
remembered a rapture beyond words, a senti- 
ment of an enthusiasm of gratitude for such 
an immortal delight to the Power which he 
had sometimes rebelled against and reviled 
for placing him in the scale of existence. He 
remembered how all his past troubles seemed 
as only stepping-stones to supernal heights, 
how he could have kissed them for thankful- 
ness that he had been forced by an all-wise 
Providence over the agony of the ascent to 
such rapture. 

Immediately his thoughts centred upon 
chloroform. He looked across at the di- 
van with its heaped-up pillows, and his 
mind, acting always from suggestion, be- 
came filled with the picture of his peaceful 
bed up-stairs, and himself lying thereon, ob- 
livious to all his miserable cares and worries, 
passing out of reach of them on an ecstatic 
flight propelled by the force of the winged 
drug. He began to consider the possibility 
of obtaining chloroform. At once the in- 
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stinct of secrecy asserted itself. He decided 
that he could not, under the circumstances, 
go into the drug-store in Banbridge and ask 
for a quantity of the drug sufficient for his 
purposes. He realized that to do so would 
be to incur suspicion. He doubted if he could 
maintain a perfectly unmoved countenance 
while asking for it. He felt that his face 
would bear evidence to his wild greed. He 
heard, as he sat there, the whistle, then the 
rumble of a heavy freight-train a quarter of 
a mile distant, and at once he thought of the 
feasibility of going to New York for the 
chloroform. He looked at his watch and re- 
flected that he had lost the noon train. He 
also reflected as+to the possible suspicion 
which he might awaken of going to join his 
family and making his final exodus from the 
town and his creditors. He placed his watch 
in his pocket, and his eyes fell on the electric- 
light fixture, with a red silk shade over the 
bulb, and at once his mind conceived the 
idea of his going somewhere on the trolley- 
ears. He thought of going to New Sander- 
son; then dismissed that as not feasible. He 
knew too many people in that place and had 
too many creditors. Then he thought of go- 
ing to Port Willis, which was also connected 
with Banbridge by a trolley line, and was 
about the same distance. Again he looked at 
his watch. It was nearly two o’clock. He 
wondered absently where the day had gone, 
that it was so late. 

He had not the least idea as to the times 
and seasons of the Port Willis trolley-cars, 
but he directly arose to make ready. As he 
did so he heard a distressful mew, and the 
black kitten which Marie had essayed to 
carry with her that morning made a leap to 
the window-sill. The little animal looked in, 
fixed her golden, jewellike eyes on the man, 
and again uttered an appealing, accusatory 
wail. Then she rubbed her head with a pretty, 
caressing motion against the window-glass. 
Carroll opened the window, and the cat arch- 
ed her back and purred, hesitating. Carroll 
waited patiently. Finally she stepped across 
the sill, and he closed the window. Then he 
called the cat into the kitchen, but he could 
find no milk for her, nothing except a tiny 
scrap of beefsteak. The cat followed him 
around the kitchen, slinking with her furry 
stomach sweeping the floor, and mewed loud- 
ly, with alert eyes of watchful fear, exactly 
as if she were in a strange place. The 
strangeness in the house intimidated her. 
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She missed the wonted element of the human, 
and the very corners of her familiar kitchen 
looked strange to her. She would not even 
eat her meat, but ran under the table and 
wailed loudly, with wild eyes of terror on 
Carroll. He went out, shutting the door be- 
hind him, and her loud inquiring wail floated 
after him. 

Carroll brushed his overcoat and hat care- 
fully, and put them on. He went out of the 
house and took the road to the trolley line. 
The sky was very clear, with a brisk wind 
from the northwest. It was at Carroll’s back 
and urged him along. He walked quite rapid- 
ly. He had a curious singleness of purpose, 
as unreasoning and unreflective as an animal 
in search of food. He was going to Port 
Willis for chloroform to satisfy a hunger 
keener than any animal’s, to satisfy the 
keenest hunger of which man, body and soul 
together, is capable, a hunger keener than 
that of love or revenge, the hunger for the 
open beyond the suffocating fastnesses of life. 
He met several people whom he knew, and 
bowed perfunctorily. One or two turned and 
looked after him. Two ladies, starting on a 
round of calls, Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Van Dorn 
again, looked forth from the window of Sam- 
son Rawdy’s best coach and at the intent man 
hurrying along the sidewalk. 

“T wonder where he is going,” Mrs. Lee 
said, in a hushed tone. 

Carroll entered the trolley-car, which was 
already quite well filled; there was not much 
time to spare before its scheduled departure. 
He settled back in a corner seat and sur- 
veyed his fellow passengers, waiting with a 
kind of stupid patience for the starting of 
the car. There was a curious look of indif- 
ference to remaining or going, on most of the 
faces. As a rule, the people in the Port 
Willis trolley-car had not great interests 
at stake; they were generally not high- 
ly organized nervously, and were to all ap- 
pearances carried as woodenly from one point 
to another as were the seats of the car. That 
afternoon a German woman sat nearly oppo- 
site Carroll. She was well dressed in a hand- 
some black satin skirt, with an ornate lace- 
trimmed waist showing between the folds of 
her seal cape. There were smart red velvet 
roses and a feather in her hat. She sat with 
her feet far apart, planted squarely to pre- 
vent her enormous slanting bulk from slip- 
ping on the high seat. Her great florid face, 
a blank of animal cognizance of existence, 
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stared straight ahead, her triple chins were 
pressed obstinately into the fur collar of her 
cape. She was the wife of a prosperous 
saloon proprietor of Port Willis, which was a 
city of saloons. She had herself been nourish- 
ed on beer, until her naturally strong will had 
become so heavy that it clogged her own pur- 
poses. Her absently set face had a bewildered 
scowl as if at some dimly comprehended oppo- 
sition. Carroll surveyed her with a sort of 
irritated wonder. No mathematical problem 
could present for him difficulties as insupera- 
ble as this other human being, who in a 
similar stress to his own would think of beer 
instead of chloroform, and of sleep instead 
of death; indeed, for whom a similar stress 
could not exist, so cushioned were both soul 
and body with stupidity and flesh against the 
pricks and stabs of life. 

At the other end of the car, opposite, were 
two Hungarian women, short, squat, heavily 
oscillating as to hips, clad in full short skirts, 
aprons, and gay handkerchiefs over strange 
faces, at once pitiful, stern, and intimidating. 
One of the women was distinctly handsome, 
with noble features closely framed by a snow- 
white kerchief. She had the expression of 
the pure and unrelenting asceticism of a nun, 
but four children nearly of an age were with 
her—one a baby in her arms, one asleep with 
heavy head on her shoulder, the other two, a 
boy and girl, sitting on the seat with their 
well-shod little feet sticking straight out, and 
their little Slav faces, softened by infancy, 
looked unsmilingly out of the opposite win- 
dow. The baby in her lap was also strange- 
ly sullen and solemn, with an intensely re- 
pellent little face in a soft white hood. The 
face of the baby looked like an epitome of 
weary, even vicious, heredity. He looked 
older than his mother. Now and then she 
bent, and her severe face took on an ex- 
pression of majestic tenderness. She pressed 
her handsome face close to the little elfish, 
even evil face of the child, and kissed it. 
Then the baby smiled a fatuous toothless 
smile, and he also was transformed; his little 
glory of infancy seemed to illuminate the 
face marked with the labors and sins and deg- 
radation of his progenitors. The other Hun- 
garian woman, who had with her one child, 
older than the baby, very large and heavy, 
caught it up and kissed it with fervor, and 
the child stared at her in return with a sort 
of patient wonder. Then the two women ex- 
changed smiles of confidence. Carroll watch- 
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ed, remembering Amy with their children. 
She had been very charming with the chil- 
dren, and, after all, there was not such a dif- 
ference as might appear at first. The thought 
flashed into Carroll’s mind that here was a 
little universal wellspring of human nature 
which was good to see, but the deadly pessi- 
mism and despair of his own mood made him 
straightway corrupt the spring with his own 
dark conclusions. 

“What is it all for?” he asked himself, 
bitterly. “ Look at that handsome alien crea- 
ture there, with four young around her, and 
the other with that unresponsive little brat. 
Any one of those children, from the looks of 
their faces, is capable, if left to its own un- 
guided proclivities, of murdering the very 
parent who is now caressing him; any one is 
hardly capable of doing anything in life for 
his own good or happiness, or the good and 
happiness of the world, if left to himself, and 
he will be. What does either of those women 
know about training a child with those fea- 
tures, a child distorted from birth ?”’ 

Beyond Carroll, on the same seat, sat two 
quite pretty young girls with smart hats, and 
protuberant Pompadours over pink and white 
faces. They had loosened their coats, reveal- 
ing coquettish neckwear. They sat with feet 
crossed, displaying embroidered petticoats, at 
which now and then the Hungarian women 
glanced with the hopeless admiration with 
which one might view crown jewels. . The two 
girls covertly now and then reached forward 
their pretty heads, and regarded Carroll with 
half-bold, half-innocent coquettishness, but 
he did not notice it. One whispered to the 
other how handsome he was, and did she know 
who he was. 

A rumble and jar became audible, and the 
New Sanderson car came up at right angles 
on the track on the other road. The two cars 
connected. Then passengers alighted from 
the New Sanderson car and entered the wait- 
ing one. There was a distinct stir of excite- 
ment as they entered, for it was evidently a 
bridal party. They were all Hungarians, and 
on their way to Port Willis for the ceremony. 
There were the prospective bride and groom 
and several friends of both sexes. They set- 
tled themselves in the car, the girls huddled 
close together, the young men by themselves. 
The bride was quite evident from the bridal 
whiteness of her hat, a pitiful cheap affair 
bedecked with thin white ribbon and a forlorn 
white plume; but although the bridegroom 
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was as unmistakable, it was difficult to tell 
how. Carroll decided that it was because of 
the intensified melancholy and abject foolish- 
ness and shame of his expression. Not one of 
the young men, who numbered as many as 
the girls, but had it. They were all ignoble, 
contemptible, their faces, above their paper 
collars and hideous ties, stained with miserable 
imaginations. There was not a self-respect- 
ing face among them; but the girls were bet- 
ter. There was in their faces an innocent 
gayety like children. Instead of the pain- 
ful, restrained grins of the young men, they 
giggled artlessly when their eyes met. They 
were innocently conscious of their flimsy and 
gaudy dresses of the cheapest lawn or muslin 
on that cold day, with a multitude of frills 
of cheap lace and bows of cheap ribbon, with 
bare hands adorned with blue or red stoned 
rings protruding from their poor jacket 
sleeves. The bride, afraid of crushing her 
finery, had nothing over her shoulders in her 
thin white muslin except one of the gay 
Hungarian kerchiefs. It was of an exceed- 
ingly brilliant green color, a green greener 
than the grass of spring. Above it her home- 
ly, downeast face showed beneath the flap- 
ping white hat, which had a cluster of blue 
roses under the brim next the dark streaks 
of her coarse hair. The face of the bride was 
simple and rude in contour and line, the face 
of a peasant from a long line of peasants, and 
it was complex with the simple complexity 
of the simplest and most primal emotions, 
with love and joy and wonder, the half-fear- 
ful triumph of swift momentum attained at 
last in the current of life. The others were 
different; they were dimpling and laughing 
and jesting in their unintelligible guttural. 
Their faces knew nothing of the seriousness 
of the bride’s. One of them was exceedingly 
pretty, with a beauty unusual in her race. 
Her high cheek-bones were covered with the 
softest rosy flesh, her wide mouth was out- 
lined by curves. She wore her cheap muslin 
with an air, gathering up her petticoat, edged 
with the coarsest lace, daintily from the 
muddy floor, revealing her large feet in heavy 
shoes and white stockings. All the young 
men of the party except the prospective 
groom, who sat entirely wrapped in his atmos- 
phere of grinning, shamefaced consciousness, 
glanced furtively at her from time to time. 
She was quite aware of their glances, but she 
never returned them. When a young man 
looked at her, she said something to one of 
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the girls, and laughed prettily, striking an- 
other pose for admiration. She never, how- 
ever, glanced at Carroll as did the two pretty 
girls beyond him on the same seat. She 
seemed to have no consciousness of any one 
in the car outside of those of her own race. 
Indeed, the whole party, travelling in a 
strange land, speaking their strange tongue, 
gave a curious impression of utter alienty. It 
was almost as if they lived apart in their 
own crystalline sphere of separation, as if 
they were as much diverse as inhabitants of 
Mars, and yet they were bound on a universal 
errand, which might have served to bring 
them into touch with the rest if anything 
could. Carroll gathered an uncanny im- 
pression that he might be himself invisible to 
these people, that, living in another element, 
they actually could not see or fairly sense 
anything outside. He looked from them to 
the two older women of the same race with 
their children, and again his pessimistic at- 
titude, evolved from his own misery, set his 
mind in a bitterly interrogative attitude. He 
looked at the bride and the mistakenly happy 
mother caressing the evil-looking child, and 
a sickening disgust crept over him. 

The car started, and proceeded at a terrific 
speed along the straight road. Carroll stared 
past the bulk of the German woman at the 
flying landscape. Since noon the sky had be- 
come clouded. It threatened snow if the wind 
should go down. The atmosphere of frozen 
peace which usually precedes a snow seemed 
unpropitious for anything except possibly 
stray squalls. The earth, which had been 
sodden with rain a few days before, the mud 
from which showed dried on the country- 
people’s boots, was now frozen in a million 
wrinkles. The trees stood leafless, extending 
their rattling branches; the old corn-fields 
flickered with withered streamers; a man was 
mournfully spreading dung over a slope of 
field. His old horse stood between the shafts 
with drooping head. The man himself was 
old, and moved slowly and painfully. A 
white beard of unusual length blew over his 
right shoulder. Everything seemed aged and 
worn and weary, and full of knowledge, to its 
undoing. To Carroll, in this mood, even the 
bridal party and children seemed as old as 
age itself, puppets evolved from the ashes 
of ages, working out a creation-old plan of 
things. 

The car was very close and hot; in fact, 
the atmosphere was intolerable; but he felt 


chilly. He pulled his coat closer. Then it 
was that he noticed a boy in the car for the 
first time, although he was seated directly 
opposite, and the child looked long and in- 
tently at the man. 

He was a handsome little fellow, younger 
than Eddy by a year or two, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, with a most innocent and infan- 
tile expression. He was rather poorly dress- 
ed, but he looked well cared for, and he had 
the confident and unhesitating regard of a 
child who is well-beloved. He had a little 
package of school-books under his arm. 

Carroll, after returning the child’s smile, 
turned away. He did not look again, al- 
though he felt that the blue eyes with a 
look of insistent admiration were steadfastly 
upon his face. The country through which 
the car was now passing was of a strange con- 
vulsive character. It was torn alike by na- 
ture and by man. Storms and winds had bat- 
tered at the clayey soil, spade and shovel had 
upturned it. It was honeycombed and up- 
heaved. There were roughly shelving hills 
overhung with coarse dry grass like an old 
man’s beard, there were ragged chasms and 
gulfs, and all in raw reds and toneless browns 
and drabs, overhung constantly by the smoke 
which descended upon them from the chim- 
neys of the great factories to the right. Over 
this raw red and toneless drab surface crawl- 
ed, on narrow tracks, little wagons, drawn by 
plodding old horses, guided by plodding men. 
Beyond, the salt river gleamed with a keen 
brightness like steel. The sky above it was 
dull and brooding. The wind was going 
down. The whole landscape was desolate, and 
with a strange, ragged, ignominious desola- 
tion. The earth looked despoiled, insulted, 
dissected, as if her sacred inner parts were 
laid bare by these poor pygmies, the tools of 
a few capitalists grubbing at her vitals for 
the clay which meant dollars. 

Turning away from the scene, his eyes met 
the little boy’s, which smiled at him with an 
odd, confidential expression. So clearly wise 
and understanding was their direct regard, 
that it almost seemed as if the child guessed 
at the man’s thoughts; but that was, of course, 
impossible. Carroll smiled at him again and 
the little face blushed and dimpled like a 
girl’s with admiration and grateful delight. 
He was a daintily built little boy, with noth- 
ing of Eddy’s little dash of manner, but he 
was charming. 

The car reached Port Willis and proceeded 
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along the principal street. Carroll suddenly 
reflected that he must soon get off; he would 
reach the end of the line. Again his errand 


loomed up before him. The necessity for 
immediate action removed the paralyzing 


effect which the very horror of it had had 


upon him for a time. Curiously enough, 
during the half-hour in the car he had 
held, as it were, a little truce with this 


fell appetite which had seized upon him. He 
had thought very little of it. The strange 
inertia of passivity in motion of the other 
passengers had seized upon him, but now 
was coming a period of wakening. The pas- 
sengers began to drop off. Carroll rode 
through to the end of the line, and there was 
then nobody left except himself, the two 
pretty girls, and the little boy. The girls 
swept off before him, with a consciousness of 
their backs in his sight. Carroll got off, and, 
to his utter amazement, the little boy, press- 
ing close to his heels, lifted a small voice. It 
was an exceedingly small and polite little 
voice, as sweet as a girl’s, a thin treble. 

“Be you Eddy Carroll’s father?” asked the 
little voice. 

Carroll looked down from his height at the 
small creature beside him. The little -up- 
turned face looked very far down. The little 
cap was pushed back, and the fair hair clung 
to the innocent forehead damply like a baby’s. 

“Yes, my little man,” he, affably. 
“Who are you?” 

“T go to school with him,” said the little 
boy. 

“Oh!” said Carroll. 

“Has he went?” further inquired the little 
boy, wistfully. He was a little scholar, but 
he had not learned as yet the practical ap- 
plication of English to the vernacular, It 
was “has gone” in the book and “ has went ” 
on the tongue, 

“Yes; this morning,” replied Carroll. 

“T was in his classes,” said the little voice. 

“Why, you are younger than he is!” said 
Carroll. 

“T guess I got my lessons better,” admitted 
the little voice, but with no conceit, rather 
with a measure of apology. 

Carroll laughed. “You must,” said he. 
The boy had undoubtedly a rather intellectual 
head, a full forehead, and the eyes full of 
thought and question. 

“You go to school in Banbridge?” said 
Carroll, walking along the street by the boy’s 
side. 


said 
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“Yes. I live here. My papa’s dead and 
my mother dressmakes.” 

“Oh!” said Carroll. Suddenly, to his utter 
amazement, the small hand which was free 
from the books was slid into his, and he was 
walking up the street with the strange small 
boy clinging to his hand. Carroll was con- 
scious of a feeling of grotesque amusement, 
of annoyance, and at the same time of pleas- 
ure and of exquisite flattery. There was, 
strangely enough, in the child, nothing which 
savored of the presuming or the forward. 
There was no more offence to be taken than 
if an exceedingly small, timidly ingratia- 
ting, and pretty dog had followed one. There 
was the same subtle compliment implied, that 
the dog and the child considered him a man 
desirable to be followed, a man to be trusted 
by such helplessness and ignorance and loving 
admiration. 

Carroll asked no more questions, but walk- 
ed up the street with the boy clinging to his 
hand. He thought of Eddy, but the touch of 
this child was very different; the hand was 
softer, not so nervous. Carroll, walking up 
the street, became forgetful of the child, who 
remained silent, only glancing up at him now 
and then timidly and delightedly and ad- 
miringly. It was, in fact, to the boy, almost 
as if he were walking hand in hand with a 
god. But to the man had returned in full 
force the abnormal passion which had sent 
him thither. He looked for a drug-store where 
he could buy chloroform. His mind was as 
set upon that one end as a hunting-dog’s upon 
his quarry. He could not seem to grasp any- 
thing very intelligently but that one idea, 
which crowded out every other for the time. 
The two passed store after store, markets, 
beer-saloons, fruit-stalls, and drygoods stores. 
There were several blocks before the first drug- 
store was reached. Carroll saw the red, green, 
and blue bottles in the windows, and turned 
toward the door. 

“Mr. Willard keeps this store; he’s a nice 
man,” volunteered the boy in his sweet treble. 

Carroll looked down and smiled mechanic- 


ally. “Is he?” he said. 
“Yes. My mamma makes Mis’ Willard’s 
dresses. She’s real good pay.” 


Carroll entered the store, the boy still keep- 
ing close hold of his hand. 

There was no one behind the counter, on 
which stood an ornate soda-fountain with the 
usual appliances for hot and cold beverages. 
A thought struck Carroll. He put his 
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hand in his pocket and looked down at the 
boy. 

“Do you like chocolate?” he asked. 

The boy blushed, and hung his head. 

“Do you?” persisted Carroll. 

“T didn’t ask for any,” the boy said, in an 
exceedingly shamefaced voice. 

Carroll laughed as a man came from the 
rear of the store and paused inquiringly be- 
hind the counter. “Give this little boy a 
cup of hot chocolate, and make it pretty 
sweet,” he said. 

When the boy was seated, blissfully sipping 
his chocolate, Carroll asked calmly for his 
chloroform. The druggist himself gave it to 
him without any demur. There was about 
Carroll’s whole appearance that which com- 
pletely allayed suspicion. It seemed incon- 
ceivable that a man of such appearance, be- 
nevolently and genially treating a pretty 
little boy to a eup of chocolate, should be 
essaying to purchase poison for any nefarious 
purpose. The druggist put up the chloroform 
in a bottle marked poison in red _ letters, 
changed the bill which Carroll gave him in 
payment, and remarked that it was a cold 
day and looked like snow. The boy was 
hurrying to finish his chocolate, that he might 
follow again this object of his admiration, 
but Carroll caught sight of the Banbridge car 
coming up the street. 

“Take your time, my boy. I have to go,” 
he said, and hurried out to the car, leaving 
the boy staring wistfully after him with the 
chocolate sweet upon his tongue. 

Carroll, with his chloroform in his pocket, 
boarded the car, and speeded again over the 
road to Banbridge. The way home seemed 
to him like a dream. He was not conscious 
of much about him; his mind now seemed 
concentrated on that small bottle in his 
pocket. He noticed nobody in the car, but 
sat fixed in his corner, with eyes fixed absent- 
ly on the flying landscape. The conductor 
had to speak twice before he realized that he 
was asking for his fare. When the car reach- 


ed the end of the line in Banbridge he sat 
still for a few seconds before he collected 
himself enough to understand that the end 
it was 


of his journey was reached and 
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time for him to get off the car and walk 
home. 

Walking along the familiar way, his apathy 
began to fail and his nervous excitement re- 
turned. He began to realize everything, this 
hideous end to his failure of a life which was 
so rapidly approaching. He realized that he 
was walking alone to his deserted home, cold 
and cheerless, dark and silent. It was already 
dusk. The raw wind from the northeast 
smote him hard in the face like a diffused 
flail of wrath. He thought of his wife and 
children and sister speeding along to their old 
home in the cheerful Pullman car. He re- 
flected that about this time they would be 
thinking of going to the dining-car for their 
dinner. He reflected that after the chloroform 
had done its work they would be well cared 
for in Kentucky, much better off than they 
had ever been under his doubtful protection; 
that Eddy might grow up to be a better man 
than his father; that Charlotte would marry 
down there; that they would all be comfortable; 
and in the intense and abnormal self-centred- 
ness of the mood which was upon him, that 
mood which leads a man to escape from his 
own agony of life by the first exit, that awful 
hunger for the beyond of his own soul, he 
never gave a thought to the possible suffer- 
ings of his family, to their possible grief at 
the loss of him. He actually hugged himself 
with the contemplation of their comfort and 
happiness which would follow upon his de- 
mise, as he hugged himself upon the pros- 
pective ecstasy and oblivion in the bottle 
in his pocket. 

He came in sight of his house, and a bright 
light shone in the dining-room window. He 
looked at it in bewilderment. His first 
thought was an unreasoning one that some of 
his creditors had in some unforeseen way 
taken possession. He went wearily around to 
the side door. There was a light also behind 
the drawn curtain of the kitchen. He opened 
the door and smelled broiling beefsteak and 
tea. Then Charlotte, warm and rosy, laugh- 
ing and almost weeping at the same time, ran 
towards him with her arms held out. 

“T have come back, papa,” said she. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 
HILE there can 


be no question 
that the coat and 
skirt costume is more fash- 
ionable than ever, and 
that separate waists are 
necessary to the happiness 
and well-being of every 
woman, none the less is it 
evident that gowns with 
waist and skirt to match 
are thought the smartest 
of all. These gowns re- 
quire, however, some outer 
garment even in summer. 
There are many cool days 
in our climate when a 
wrap is a necessity, while 
for the warmest of days 
the thin unlined gowns 
are made so cool that a 
dainty wrap is comforta- 
ble. These are made of 
lace or chiffon, and unlined 
at that. They add little 
in weight, but they seem 
to finish the gown and to 
give an extra smart touch. 

Most fantastic in shape 
and of odd materials are 
many of the wraps. The 
pleated jacket with wide 
sleeves and fitted yoke, the 
loose short box-coat, the 
double - pointed cape, the 
fichu, the lace coat, short, 
medium, and long, all are 
in style, and while in many 
instances they are so fash- 
ioned as to be a part of the 


Suort wrap of chalk-color cloth with a tiny écru guipure bolero SOW, they can be worn 
and velvet ribbons crossed in back and front. also with almost any 




















W coat is no longer a hideous object, 
He but has style and can have a dis- 
“ag tinct individuality that is delight- 
4 A) fully smart. The driving coat re- 
y sembles the automobile coat, but 


4 , 

q| that mark the difference to the 
4 uninitiated. 

4 The coats worn by the women 





COATS 


gown, provided the color is the 
same or in sharp contrast. 

si Automobiling, coaching, and all 
i the out-of-door sports that are 
now part of the existence of the 
modern woman, create a need for 
separate wraps. The automobile 


there are certain points about it 


] who drove their own four-in-hands 

at the exhibition of the Ladies’ 

y | Four-in-hand Club have served as 
} 


} a model for all smart driving 
/ eoats,—the half-fitting long coat 


with short capes, double-breasted, 
and with large buttons. It seems 
almost too trite a remark to say 
that loose, apparently shapeless 
{ coats must be carefully fitted, or 
| if bought ready-made, must be 
chosen with seme reference to the 
figure of the wearer. Slender 
lines must be indicated, while 
any ugly lines must be hidden. 
Involved as this statement 
sounds, it is in reality merely a 
matter for some care and fore- 
thought in choosing a garment 
that shall be becoming. 

Capes and cloaks are in one 
way more practical as wraps than 
are the coats, and yet the latter, 
if but one wrap is possible, are the 
more practical. This season Dame 
Fashion has provided for her fol- 
lowers such a bewildering array 
of short and long cloaks, that it 
is an exceedingly difficult task to 
know how to choose, if economy has 
to enter into the clothes question. 

A most useful style of cloak is the 
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One of the new little wraps of taffetaand lace with 
black or colored velvet ribbons. 


one with narrow close-fitting shoul- 
der yoke, below which the material 
falls in folds to the hem of the 














gown. One, two, or three 
capes cover the yoke and 
are finished with a nar- 
row piping of silk or 
satin, or, if the material 
used be cloth, then the 
edge of the cloth itself 
is considered a sufficient 
finish. In all colors is this 
style turned out — pale 
gray, tan, blue, red, or, 
smartest of all, a pale 
shade of mauve. An- 
other favorite model 
is the cloak with deep 
shoulder cape and 
turned - down collar, 
either of velvet or of 
some contrasting shade 
of cloth. This cloak 
must be of ample 
width, and _ the 
cape must fit well 
over the shoul- 
ders. 

Summer eve- 
ning wraps are 
not, as a rule, so 
elaborate as those 
worn in win- 
ter, and light 
cloth, silk, 
lace, and 
chiffon are 
seen in 
contrast to 
the heavy 
satins, bro- 
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cades, and velvets that 
were so effective in the 
winter opera cloaks. 
Taffeta wraps, coats, and 
cloaks are charmingly 
attractive, and the 
dainty picturesqueness 
so many of them possess 
gives an added charm. 
A model in. taffeta 
trimmed with ruchings 
of the same material, 
and with deep fringe, is 
delightfully old-timey in 
effect, and yet has an 
up-to-date touch that 
is decidedly indi- 
vidual and distinct- 
ive. In shaded 
pinkish mauve or 
tan this model is es- 
pecially smart, but 
is effective made in 
almost any color. 
The kimono craze 
has extended to 
wraps, and now not 
only are to be seen 
the most gorgeous of 
kimonos, the real 
Japanese ones them- 
selves, but silk, em- 
broidery, and lace 
made in kimono 
shape and style, with 
bands of Persian em- 
broidery. The open- 
work all-over em- 
broidery or lace over 
an India-silk lining 
makes up charmingly 
in this model, and 
is certainly a very 
novel fashion. 
Short, medium- 
length, and long coats 
in taffeta or light- 


Eveninc cLoak of shot “ pigeon’s breast” taffeta trimmed with shirred bands. weight cloth, com- 
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bined with lace 
or with chiffon 
or taffeta, are 
worn with gowns 
of all descrip- 
tions, excepting, 
of course, with 
the tailor-made 
gown. It is 
difficult to de- 
scribe many of 
the latest mod- 
els, for they are 
strangely com- 
plicated. The 
upper part of the 
garment must fit 
in bolero shape 
and size; below 
this the material 
is in pleats or 
folds. A pleated 
tail coat is sug- 
gested in one 
style that is 
made of lace 
and chiffon 
cloth, but the 
pleats are held 
in place at the 
waist-line by a 
band of velvet 
ribbon that goes 
diagonally across 
the fronts and 
finishes with a 
rosette. Velvet 
ribbon is used 
on most of the 
new wraps, and 
is put on in a 
strangely discon- 
nected fashion; 
still it looks 
smart, and is 
the newest fad, 
so it deserves a 
mention. 







































COATS AND WRAPS 


/ The simple coat 
for general wear 
is the tan covert- 
cloth, as usual. 
This is made in 
severely simple 
style or with 
many little stitch- 
ed bands of the 
cloth cut bias and 
covering the 
seams. It has, as 
a rule, no collar 
—only a flat band 
of the cloth stitch- 
ed on around the 
neck, and plain 
cuff finish of 
stitching or a 
band to match 
the neck. The 
sleeves are larger 
at the top than 
those of last year, 
being more on the 
leg-o’-mutton 
shape, cut in two 
pieces, however, 
like the regular 
coat sleeve. These 
coats are quite 
short, usually, 
coming only to 

the hips. There 

are several shades 
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of the cloth, from pale bis- 
cuit color to a deep fawn 
color. 

For older women the main 
style is the black taffeta 
cloak. These cloaks are made 
up in several different styles, 
plain and fancy. The simple 
ones are made of plain black 
taffeta in a good quality, with 
lining of the same. There is 
a back seam and a seam under 
each arm. At the back the 
coat is somewhat fitted in, but 
not to be in any way close- 
fitting. It is also shaped in 
slightly at the sides. In front 
it is straight, with no darts. 
The neck has a flat trimming 
and the cuffs are made to 
match, with fancy black silk 
braid. The two fronts lap 
slightly and fasten across with 
silk buttons and cord loops. 
The sleeves are full ones gath- 
ered into the shoulder and 
also into the stiffened loose 
cuff. Many of these cloaks 
have a trimming on the in- 
side front facing. This is to 
show when the coat is open 
and turned back. This may 
be of the same braid as that 
on the outside, or of a black 
and white braid if a more 
festive effect is desired. 

Other black taffeta cloaks 
of more elaborate pattern are 
made on the same models as 
the colored ones. Such shapes 
as those illustrated on pages 
736 and 737 may be used for 
black taffeta with trimmings 
of lace. Many of the old 
black thread laces which 
have been unused for years 
will be most effective for 
such use. 
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robe, among the many different 
things to be considered is the out- 
ing costume or costumes. Outdoor 
amusements may be very delightful 
and most healthful for the average 
woman, but each and every amuse- 
ment nowadays demands apparently an 
especial costume, and each costume 
must be fashioned after the latest rules 
that each year make some difference 
as to the hang or the length of the 
skirt, or the shape of the 
sleeve, if nothing else. 

For the moment, the ex- 
aggeratedly short skirt is 
demanded for golf, tennis, 
yachting, ete., and yet some 
of the newest models illus- 
trated show longer skirts 
than last year. The 
Frenchwoman 


[* planning for the summer ward- 


never is in fa- Sa 
vor of the 
short skirt, ex- 
cepting when 
it is absolute- 
ly necessary, 
while English 
and American 
women delight 
in it, and hence 
the conflict in 
styles, which is 
generally end- 
ed by each choosing what 
is the most practical. 
Tennis is, above all, the 
fashionable game, and far 
more attention is paid to 
having the tennis gown 
well and becomingly 
made than has been the 














































White is the most popular color, and 
linen the most fashionable material, 
but as there never were so many 
charming colors in linen to choose 
from, nor so many attractive ma- 
terials of all kinds that are well adapt- 
ed for tennis, there can be no hard and 
fast rule. The mohairs, pongees, and 
light-weight serges make up well, and 
are light in weight, while in checks, 
stripes, and dots are the loveliest of 
colorings. The pleated skirt has many 
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Surrt-warst of blue or buff chambray trimmed with white wash braid 


case for some time. forming lines and pastilles on yoke and sleeves. 
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The Eton, fitted and with elbow 
sleeves, is one of the latest rather 
elaborate designs that is furnished for 
a tennis gown, and the trimming of 
fancy braid or narrow taffeta bands 
apparently has met with approval. 
There is more of the picturesque 


AMS. 
SIMPLE MORNING Dress of one of the new linens 
like homespun; white piqué trimmings. 













variations, but is still the favorite 
model, although there is a smart cir- 
cular pattern that has many admirers, 
and is very smart if not too secant. 
A short jacket or a long coat is equally 
fashionable, but be it remembered 
that the short coat is possible to wear 
to play in if the weather turn suddenly 
cool, while a long coat is only practical 
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° . : SimPLe TAILOR suttT of linen, serge, mohair, 
to slip on after the game is finished. or any other thick material. 
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of i 


than the practical in the 
golf gown with trimmed 
pleated skirt and waist, 
but the design is an ef- 
fective one, and can be 
modified to be possible, 
f although it would be 
Vr better for a travelling or 

Fi shirt- waist gown, and 
y W could be copied in taffeta 

7, 

y 


| or mohair as well as in 
} | linen or serge 
bid The linen or piqué 
v skirt made in such fash- 
Wh ion that it can easily be 
are, laundered, short enough 
!¥Z to clear the ground well, 
[P*/ pleated or in circular 


| shape, and worn with a 
i| -, shirt-waist, is always an 
i/ 4" extremely smart model, 
but wearing elaborate 
\/ "a lingerie waists with the 
p plain skirts is not a good 
/ fashion. The plain shirt- 


Pet waist should be worn, or, 
{/ ‘ if some light - weight 
ue + linen or wash material 
MY be chosen, then the waist 


: ‘Qe can be made of the same. 
(Os After all, it is best to 
bear in mind with all 
gowns that the styles that 
are the most practical 
for the purpose are the 
best to choose, for then 
there is the smart trim- 
ming effect that is more 
than half the battle. 

For yachting and boat- 
ing of all kinds there are 
attractive models for the 
gowns to be worn. The 
sailor blouse never goes 
entirely out of fashion, 
and a serge sailor gown has always a _— been popular for so many years, and 
certain individuality of its own that has been imposed upon to such a 
is attractive. Still the fashion has degree, that now the original idea is 




















Tennis Gown of white linen with hair-line stripes; bands of plain 
linen matching the stripes in color, 
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YACHTING Gown of dark blue serge trimmed with white piqué or serge 
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almost lost. Serge as a material is, 
however, always fashionable for yacht- 
ing gowns, blue and white alike being 
smart, while often the two are’ com- 
bined. There is a hint of the pic- 
turesque in the much-trimmed blue 
serge gown with white facings, while 
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the white serge with much braid or 
trimmings of taffeta must be in- 
cluded in the same category. 

The plainer gowns on the tailor- 
made order are, after all, the most 
satisfactory for yachting, and the 
pleated skirt with half-fitting long 
coat is especially smart, made in 
either blue or white serge. White duck 
gowns are also smart, while a dark 
blue reefer is almost an _ essential. 
Just as with a riding-habit one must 
wear the plainest and stiffest of hats 
for yachting, always. 
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ARADOXICAL in the extreme 
p in these days of over-elaboration 
in dress, does it seem to talk of 
simple fashions, and yet, after all, to 


the great majority of women simple 
clothes are a necessity even when they 


are not the choice. These  over- 
trimmed gowns with their yards and 
yards of laces and embroidery, these 
shirrings, puffings, pleatings, and tucks 
that at the best represent hours and 


NEW SMART MODEL 
pink ; trimming of pink with big white spots. 





bedroom negligée of soft-finish white lawn over 
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hours of weary labor by hand, and at 
their worst a vulgar imitation and the 
coarsest of machine work, after a time 
pall upon eye and mind, and the con- 
trast of a_ severely simple style is 
gladly welcomed. 

The over-elaboration craze has at- 
tacked the tailors severely, and many 
so-called practical cloth costumes are 


far too elaborate for anything but 
afternoon and reception wear. The 
simple model’ of plain 


skirt and coat has almost 
vanished from sight, but 
as it is always darkest be- 
fore dawn, the indications 
point now most strongly 
toward a return to simple 
and more refined fashions. 

A most charming cos- 
tume and one possible for 
home manufacture is to be 
found in the serge or cheviot 
with plain flaring skirt 
made with strapped seams, 
and the medium - length 
coat trimmed with stitch- 
ed bands and with fancy 
collar and lapels of velvet 
or satin edged with white. 
Provided a good pattern 
be secured, a tailor gown 
of this order is not an im- 
possible task if the pressing 
thereof be attended to by 
a tailor. The same model 
is excellent for linen or 
mohair costumes, while 
with a lingerie blouse it 
is quite smart enough 
for any possible occasion. 

At first sight, the skirts 
that are fashionable this 
season appear too difficult 
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AX for any one but a 
professional to un- 
OF dertake, but the 
KD difficulties are 
mostly imaginary, 
and with care in 
the fitting and 


hanging, the de- 
sired effect is com- 


WX paratively easy to 
Lita secure. However, a 
skirt form should 

" be bought, for 
£@ «without it not the 
Bn cleverest amateur 
* in the world could 


Ap, manage if the 
CX. skirt had to be 
YEA tried on and put 
f) ; together on one’s 


own figure. For- 
tunately there are 
skirt-forms to be 
had at a_ price 
within the limit 
of even a slender 
purse, and it is an 
2 investment so ab- 
ied solutely necessary 
im in these days that 
wis it is better to 
sf yt economize in some 
other way. 
Materials of all 
kinds and descrip- 
tions and _ every 
shade of color are 
now to be bought 
at marvellously 
small cost. In 
wool, silk, mohair, 
and all wash fabrics there is an end- 
less variety to choose from, while ap- 
parently every day sees prices still 
farther reduced. Muslins plain and 
figured, dark and light silks, plain and 
embroidered crépe de Chine and in 
fascinating colorings are set forth to 





















PLAIN AND OPEN-WORK TAFFETA BLOUSE with lace bands on collar and cuffs 
and yoke of bias bands of taffeta. 





tempt the lover of pretty things, while 
the pattern robes in embroidered ma- 
terials were surely never more attrac- 
tive. And all these bargains at a time 
when dressmakers and tailors are ask- 
ing higher prices than ever. Labor, 
we are told, commands such high 
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colored gowns of all sorts are im- 
mensely fashionable, and the colored 
linens are inexpensive and smart. 
They can be made up simply or be 
trimmed with bands of lace or em- 
broidery. 

The flowered silks and muslins are 
always good investments; the muslins 
this season are wonderfully cheap, | 
and a gown with two waists is most 


useful; or still less expensive, made to } (\ 
o) 


* > »— { 





wear with a guimpe or deep lace collar, 
will cost hardly anything if made at 
home. For nineteen cents a yard and i 





ee . es 
Sf Dainty frocks, embroidered bibs, caps, and other 
ther accessories for the baby. 











wages, which is the principal cause 
for these prices, so that any woman 
with a talent for dressmaking is to be 
envied. She has within her grasp such 
possibilities of being smartly gowned 


as were Rever imagined by her. TRAVELLING Gown of dull blue canvas trimmed with 
White is again first favorite, but a darker blue silk open braid; vest of striped silk. 
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A even less there are most effective pat- 
terns to be had which, when made up, 
look remarkably well, and as though 
C7. ‘they had cost three times that amount. 
il, A flowered muslin with bright flowers 
on a black or dark background is an 
attractive and most useful style. 

With a short-train skirt finished with 

wide flounce that has several rows of 

¢" tucks and a shirred band where it is 
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Tue baby’s cloak. bonnet, and daintily embroidered 
jacket in Nightingale form 


joined to the skirt, there is no neces- 
sity for any lace entre-deux, for the 
material seems to trim itself. <A 





At = waist with elbow sleeves and cut ina \ Jy 
ane V-shape décolleté effect can be worn 9 / 
4 \ 


At GarRpDkeN-PARTY Gown of plain and flowered muslin 


sq trimmed with velvet ribbons and a laced velvet girdle. with a guimpe or yoke in the day- }' ? 
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Houses Gown of buff batiste and open-work embroidery; 
the tucked underdress of sheer white Persian lawn. 


time and in the evening is quite smart 
simple dinner gown. 
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These guimpes, or chemisettes 
as they are now universally 
called, are separate articles. 

There is always the danger, 
when materials are so cheap 
and attractive as they are at 
the present moment, of spend- 
ing more money than is 
either necessary or wise. To 
accumulate too many gowns, 
no matter how little each 
may cost, is the greatest mis- 
take, for the sum total will be 
found to be considerable, not 
to mention the amount of 
time and labor that has been 
spent in their manufacture. 
A good plan is to buy one 
entire.good gown every spring 
and autumn, and then have 
the other gowns that are ab- 
solutely necessary made at 
home and on simple lines, al- 
ways fighting against the 
tendency to accumulate more 
than are needed. Rather a 
few satisfactory gowns than 
many half-way ones. It is no 
small task to keep a lot of 
clothes in perfect order, and 
in these days the finish and 
detail are of major considera- 
tion. 

The question of appropriate 
dress is also to be carefully 
weighed by those who are 
forced to be economical. An 
attractive matinée and a tea- 
gown may seem unnecessary, 
but they will stay in fashion 
a long time and will save both 
street gowns and the more 
elaborate house gowns in sur- 
prising fashion. For summer 
the matinée jacket and skirt 
of organdie or lawn is an ex- 


ceedingly inexpensive fashion, but a 
practical and at the same time a 
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becoming one. A tea-gown of India 
silk or muslin is not hard to make, 
and need cost but little, and can be 
worn in place of the attractive after- 
noon gown of silk, muslin, or voile, 
or whatever it may be, and when the 
latter is needed it will be fresh and 
smart, as it never would 
have been had it been 
worn every day. 

With the linen coats 
and skirts are worn the 
most elaborate of lingerie 
waists. These are expen- 
sive, as a rule, if bought 
ready-made, that is, if 
the work and material 
are fine enough to suit 
a fastidious taste, but 
there are real bargains to 
be had in the pattern 
waists, while in the all- 
over embroidery or in 
the material that is made 
of alternate rows of lace 
entre-deux and bands of 
fine tucks remnants can 
often be found that will 
make up into most at- 
tractive waists and for 
little cost. The woman 
who is blessed with the 
talent of being a good 
seamstress can have 
plenty of these waists, 
for lace of fine imitation 
is marvellously cheap, 
and entre-deux and me- 
dallions interspersed with 


hand-run tucks are all- 
supreme. If time is no 
object, the expense is 


really trifling. 

One of the most popu- 
lar fashions of this sea- 
son is the surplice waist, 
which is possible of so 
many different  treat- 





ments, according to the way in which 
the folds of the material are arranged. 
The V-shape neck demands a yoke or 
chemisette of lace or embroidery, and 
elbow sleeves are far more becoming 
when finished with deep cuffs to match 
the chemisette. 


Younc Girw’s Gown of pin-stripe blue and white lawn with white 
all-over embroidery and little ruffies of plain blue. 
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WA 2 (Sinan recently, as I am in my views of education,” exclaimed a 


man recently, “I must admit that there is one point in which col- 

lege girls have made a great advance over their ancestresses. We 
) had two staying with us not long ago. One afternoon they went to walk and \ 
A returned in great spirits, announcing they had found two such prizes! On 

1 investigation one treasure turned out to be a field-mouse, and the other 
| fi a green, or “garter,” snake, objects from which their mothers would have 
: fled with shrieks! The palpitating mouse was released after it had contributed 

7 a few hairs for a microscope slide, but the snake was kept so that its methods 
(|, of hibernation might be observed. Any course of education which so interests 
Li/ girls that they get over the silly fears of their sex for harmless little animals 
%, has a great deal of good in it if I do have to say it!” 

“Tt is the fluffy girl with the parasol that gets the boys every time!” is the 
wail of the “athletic girl” in a play which had a great run last winter. 
Bessie Tanner is an attractive young person in her immaculate duck 
skirt, trim shirt-waist, and artistically browned complexion, but when the 
heroine, “the fluffy girl,” appears one does not feel like criticising the boys 
for their choice! On the stage the two types must be made distinct, and their 
peculiarities even exaggerated for the sake of dramatic contrast, but is there 
any reason why this should be so in real life? It should be possible for the 
athletic girl at times to forget her part and try the effect of frivolous gar- 
ments. The fluffy girl will be all the better for a certain amount of vigorous 
~Tsh exercise. Sensible girls will understand the blending of the types, but the 

athletic girl must remember that some thought must be given to her hair 
t and complexion, for if these be ruined she will regret them too late. 

Such an attractive lot of girls scattered far and wide about the country 
and along the coasts! How much pleasure they are all having! How much 
health we hope they are getting for the next winter’s demands! But, girls, 
don’t use the summer just for pleasure for your lovely selves. Remember in 
the excitement of teas and tournaments, of sailing and swimming, of fishing 
and dancing, to look out each day for opportunities. Give a lift to those 
around you whenever you can. Lend a helping hand for the little task that 
seems wearisome to the doer. Read or chat with the invalid for a few minutes. 
You don’t know how refreshing it is to the sick to have the current of 
thought changed for a time. Don’t refrain from the word of sympathy in 
some one’s evident joy or sorrow. These things all count wonderfully. Above 
all try to get for yourselves at least a half-hour daily of absolute seclusion. 
Neither the selfish pursuit nor too generous giving of pleasure should be 
allowed to deprive you of that. The earlier in the day the better. Just be- 
fore or just after breakfast is a good time. Use it for reading something 
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worth while, or thinking of something other than yesterday’s delights or 
to-day’s anticipations. The old and now much-neglected custom of commit- 
ting to memory daily a short portion of Scripture is one much to be com- 
mended, It is good for the memory, good for one’s English, good for one’s 
spirit. It is a sowing of seed whose abundant and varied harvests are reaped 
again and again in unexpected seasons. And though the half-hour be spent 
alone, the results will be as much for others as for yourself. The whole day 
will be brighter, and you yourself be stronger, for that little time away 
from distractions. 

If the cucumber vines look dry and yellow and the blossoms are dropping 
off, pepper them copiously with red pepper, especially the under sides of the 
leaves, and the blight will be stopped. It is caused by a small and elusive 
insect which, however, the red pepper seems to find and destroy. 

A useful and charming fichu to be worn with high or low cut gowns, either 
white or black, is a square of white chiffon. Round the corners a bit. Have a 
half-inch black Valenciennes insertion above the rolled hem, to which is sewed 
a three-inch ruffle of the chiffon with a row of insertion above its hem. Finish 
with black edging to match the insertion. 

For painful sunburn bathe the face in as hot water as you can stand, and 
then apply buttermilk or sour cream. This will not only relieve but prevent 
peeling. 

Daughters who help with the lighter housework, or who take a larger share 
even during the summer outing, will find elbow sleeves for morning wear 
both comfortable and lkabor-saving. They are prettier than rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves, and require no pulling and buttoning with partially dried fingers 
when the wearer is hastily summoned for visitors. A long cuff or puffed lower 
sleeve with an elastic at the top may be easily slipped on for the street. A 
V-neck too is allowable and attractive when the finish is a soft lace-edged 
muslin kerchief loosely knotted or pinned over the breast. It is easily laun- 
dered and universally becoming. Gray lawn is a good material for such a 
costume. 

Girls who indulge in frequent sea baths should take great pains in 
thoroughly rinsing all the salt out of their hair. Unless this is done the hair 
becomes coarse and brittle and acquires a faded look which is very ugly. 
Light hair is especially liable to injury from salt water, and may be darkened 
beyond possibility of recovery. 

Last summer the Bazar made an appeal to girls at the seaside or moun- 
tains to remember the little city dwellers, and bring home to them some of 
the nature treasures they cannot find for themselves. It is very gratifying 
to know that many kindergarten teachers report generous response to this 
request. Stones, shells, mosses, deserted birds’ nests—“ curiosities” of all 
kinds—are more than welcome contributions, and are a material aid to kinder- 
garten teachers as well as a delight to their small charges. 

When events conspire to keep a girl in town all summer, she is inclined to 
feel herself a very hardly used young person. She is deserving of sympathy, 
it is true. It is hard to have all the world (apparently) off merrymaking 
and be left out of it. If she is wise, however, she will try to make the best 
of it, and not infrequently that “best” is found in making things “ better ” 
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for some one else! Some three years ago four or five girls found themselves 
in town for the summer. Half in joke they organized themselves into the 
“ Summer-in-town Club.” They met twice each week. One meeting was 
social and informal; they brought their work and one of the members read 
aloud. The other meeting was to take poor children on little holiday trolley- 
trips into the country. From this small beginning has grown a club of over 
forty members, which is bringing pleasure into the lives of those less fortunate 
than themselves in many and much diversified ways. Nature study has been 
added to the trolley excursions of the children, and carriage outings for old 
and feeble now form an important part of the club’s programme for work. The 
funds for these expeditions have been contributed by outsiders who became 
interested. The outsiders often give what is more valuable than money. One 
lady gave the use of her pretty grounds to the club for their old people, and 
each bright Thursday afternoon contented old ladies may be seen taking their 
cup of tea, and peaceful old gentlemen smoking their pipes, under the shade of 
trees which (city trees though they be) stand for the country to these dwellers 
in narrow streets and crowded tenements. 

If a girl has an electric light near her home and the grounds contain trees 
or shrubs, she can get beautiful and unique designs for embroidery or ap- 
pliqué work with very little difficulty. She will notice that the shadow of 
the tree or bush, or, even better yet, the vine, is thrown on walk or piazza 
floor with great distinctness of outline. Some quiet night when the breeze 
will not interfere take a large sheet of brown paper, put it where the shadow 
will fall upon it, and it will be found very easy to outline the shadow with 
a pencil. Last summer a very beautiful screen was thus made. Even the 
lattice-work on which the vines grew was drawn off and worked in an out- 
line of black silk (like a pen-and-ink drawing), while the vine was done in 
heavy stem stitch and the leaves were appliquéd on. 

Every one knows how quickly the covering on a silk umbrella (technically 
known as its “skin”) wears out, and also that nothing ruins a good um- 
brella more speedily than to carry it without that protection. One remedy 
is to crochet a “skin.” Use rather heavy knitting-silk, make a chain just 
as long as the widest part of the umbrella, join this so as to make a ring, 
and then crochet round and round. Towards the end it should be narrowed. 
This “ skin ” fits well and wears satisfactorily. 

Girls who are members of a house party often annoy their entertainers 
by their apparent reluctance to contribute to the general amusement. For 
instanee, a girl who can sing has sometimes to be so urged before she consents 
“to oblige,” as to quite take away the pleasure she might have given. If 
she can sing, recite, dance, or do other “ parlor tricks” (in the language of 
the irreverent), let her do them simply and pleasantly, or if for any good 
reason she cannot play her little part just then, say so and stick to it! 

Old-fashioned sleeve-buttons make handsome hat-pins, or rather, make the 
tops to hat-pins, and the long dangling earring of forty years ago can be 
transformed into a most fetching pendant. The “chain bracelet” of the same 
period can, by the addition of a small chain, be made into a very pretty 
gold collar. Never was there a better time to utilize old and almost forgotten 
treasures in new and artistically conceived forms. 
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. and with her needle composes 


Nature’s own shape of bud, bird, bush, or 


berry.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


HE 


record in 


history of needlework has little to 
this country, as we have 
nothing absolutely American except 
claim from our first settlers, the 
Marvellous indeed were their crea- 


what 
Indians. 


we 





DETAIL 


OF SHADOW EMBROIDERY. 


tions when we consider the limit of their re- 
sources. As a people, we have borrowed from 
our neighbors— English, French, Dutch, 
Italian—in fact, from every country back to 
the Orientals. 

Now that needle-painting has become an 
art with us, it is with satisfaction that we 
acknowledge it as a factor of modern life, 
and in this day and generation it becomes a 
pleasure to chronicle its advance. 

The taste for decorative needlework is 
steadily on the inerease, particularly on 
gowns, waists, coats, and other accessories of 
dress such as collars, cuffs, belts, ete. This 
season the demand for embroidered garments 
has been enormous, and the work will neces- 


sarily be lavish. 


M Lowrst WALTER. 


The desire for ornamental needlework ap- 
peals strongly to women who like distinction 
in dress. At one time this work was limited 
to imported gowns; now it is the vogue to 
put whatever dainty touch the needleworker 
can create, by reason of her own ingenuity 
and patience. 

It has been commonly considered that the 
art of setting stitches was a gift bestowed by 
Nature; with many, it is; but with others, 
it is acquired, and to those who by patient 
plodding and unwearying effort excel in fine 
work is due the reward and joy which ac- 
company the finished article. 

Few needleworkers realize what exquisite re- 
sults can be attained by the use of simple em- 
broidery stitches and what elaborate ones can 
be made with various combination of stitches. 

Fortunate indeed is she whose knowledge 
of drawing permits her to fashion her own de- 
sign. She has a double merit, that of being 
original and that of being able to impart a 
grace and freedom unknown to one who has 
to adapt her stitches to a set design. 





FRENCH WAIST-FRONT. 
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Who does not, with justifiable pride and a : 


keen sense of pleasure, enjoy looking over old 
laces and embroideries? Half a century ago, 
these bits of needlework were worn and cher- 
ished, and here we are reviving the art; and 
why not, since nothing is as sweet and pretty 


as a fresh Swiss muslin with cobweblike 
patterns ¢ 
The chief beauty of French embroidery 


depends upon the delicacy of design and one’s 
fidelity to the work. It is a craft which re- 
quires careful manipulation and not a little 
patience. Another feature about it is that it 
is independent of color and needs neither 
light nor shade to bring out the attractive- 
ness of each pattern. 

endless variety, but the 


Designs are of 





A CHILD’S FROCK IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 
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smaller flowers are preferred in sprays, clus- 
ters, or in groups. Eyelet-work plays an im- 
portant part in French embroidery and 
French knots are skilfully used. 

A line of needlework which attracts a great 
deal of attention is skeleton-work, or shadow 
embroidery. The pattern is stamped and 
worked on the wrong side of the material, the 
stitches being carried from side to side of 
a petal or leaf, giving the effect of an out- 
line of back-stitching on the right side. 
French knots or a line of seed stitches vein 
each petal. Soft 
generally used. 

The detail will give a clearer idea of this 
delicate embroidery better than any written 
explanation could describe it. 

Two charming designs 
are to be found in the 
shadow embroidery. The 
waist, showing chrysan- 
themums in bloom, needs 
no comment. It is 
beautiful and _ effective. 
A skirt panel to match 
would make a 
gown. In the 
such a dress would bring 
a good price—from thirty 
to forty dollars. 

The petals are worked 
like all other skeleton- 
work is done, from under- 
neath, the outline’ in 
close back-stitching show- 
ing on the right 
Eyelet-holes dot the 
centre of each flower, 
while the stems are sim- 
ply outlined with Ken- 
sington stitch. <A corset- 
cover, showing the cos- 
mos pattern, is worked 
in the same way. 

An exquisite little de- 
sign for a shirt-waist in 
French embroidery is 
given. It is 
ventionally treated, 
is decidedly 


French marking-cotton is 


ch ice 


stores, 





side. 


also con- 
but 


chic and 


pretty. The outlines are 
done in stem or Ken- 
sington stitch; one-half 


of each leaf is embroid- 
ered in the laid stitch, 
the other half is dotted 
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with seed = stitches or 
French knots. Eyelet- 
holes are worked at in- 


tervals in the centre of 
each scroll. 

This design worked up 
in Persian 
handkerchief linen is a 
very dainty affair, and 
costs from twelve to fif- 
teen dollars per pattern. 
The stamped design on 
fine lawn, with material 
enough for a waist, costs 
three dollars. 

Satin stitch is used ex- 
tensively for French em- 
broidery; the solid over- 
and-over stitch, known to 
every embroiderer. As 
the texture of the ground- 
work is almost always 
fine, it needs little or no 
padding. 

The child’s dress shows 
a good design for French 


lawn or 


embroidery. It was 
worked on linen with 
coarser thread than was 
employed on the lawn. 


The little garment made 
frequent visits to the tub 
and bore testimony to the 
wearing qualities of both 
linen and embroidery. 

A yoke shows another 
application of French 
embroidery. The design 
is a garland, adapted to 
the form of the yoke, and is done in satin 
stitch and eyelet-holes; a collar, deep cuffs, 
and a girdle would make useful additions to 
almost any wardrobe. 

Legion are the uses to which this delicate 
embroidery is put. Babies’ caps, tie-ends, bibs, 
panels, stocks, cuffs, veil - cases, 
mouchoirs, underwear, and a host of other 
things, are all tests of this work. 

There is a fad for embroidered linen coats, 
and even hats are to be decorated by hand, so 
that every girl who has an aptitude for fine 
needlework can be the happy possessor of 
choice and dainty garments. They can be 
had for the making, not for the asking. 

Any or all of these designs can be repro- 
duced and followed by the average woman. 


besides 





A CHRYSANTHEMUM 


DESIGN IN SHADOW-WORK. 

If we could apply the word “ technique” 
to embroidery, it would mean no other than 
doing the thing well and in the right way, 
following a few simple rules, which, of 
course, must be rigidly observed. Especially 
is this true in regard to the raised work which 
requires filling or padding. On these pre- 
paratory stitches depends the success of 
French embroidery. In most cases the filling- 
in stitch is taken lengthwise of the petal or 
leaf—or in an opposite direction to the final 
overlaid stitch. In no instance should the 
filling stitches go to the outline of the de- 
sign. Where additional padding is needed, 
another layer of filling stitches can be 
added. 

The firmly laid satin stitch seems to be 
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A DAINTY DESIGN FOR A FRENCH YOKE. 


universally used for the solid over-and-over 
embroidery, its great durability having been 
tested for ages, and its appropriateness ap- 
plied to every household decoration. 

If there is any stitch in the whole list of 
needlework that requires practice, it is the 
satin stitch. Any one can learn to do it, but 
it must be done to perfection to insure a 
satisfactory result. 

To carry this work to excellence neces- 
sitates training, and training comes with 
mechanical effort, which amounts, with prac- 
tice, to skill. Only the 
worker knows what time and 
opportunity will do to make 
her work an art. 

The direction of the final 
stitch should be straight 
across the shortest distance; 
in other words, at right 
angles with the form of the 
pattern. Curves and angles 
should: be anticipated, as a 
sudden change in the direc- 
tion of the stitches would be 
noticeable. On the inside 
of an angle or curve crowd 
the stitches a little; on the 
outside, spread them, calcu- 
lating according to the dis- 
tance to be spaced. 

There should be no sud- 
den break in the general ef- 
fect; all the stitches should 
blend one with another to 
give a smooth and neat 
finish. 

The French embroidery in 
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satin stitch is considered 
close work; to those who 
want quick results it is 
quite unattainable. To 
many it is monotonous; 
especially is this true in 
large pieces of a set de- 
sign. 

With the introduction 
of various embroidery 
stitches, the work can be 
modified, time econo- 
mized, and labor light- 
ened, without detracting 
from the beauty of the 
pattern. 

Certain groupings of 
stitches adapt themselves 
admirably to different kinds of work, such as 
buttonhole stitches; they lend freedom and 
relieve an otherwise solid white ground. 

There is always opportunity for originality, 
provided the liberty does not depart from the 
fitness of things. 

While we, as a people, may not approve of 
many things in the old countries, we cannot 
but admire the skill with which they attain 
to such perfection in needlework. We ought 
to encourage the art in all its branches, in 
our homes and elsewhere. 





A CORSET-COVER WITH SHADOW EMBROIDERY. 
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‘‘T FEEL,” said the tired mistress of a large country house last autumn, 

| “as if I had been managing a summer hotel and not getting anything 

out of it! From the last week in May until the middle of October there 

has not been a vacant room in our house, nor a day that we have not had 

guests with us!” No wonder she was worn out and that she looked back 
on the summer with anything but pleasure. 

To be hospitable does not mean keeping a “free summer hotel.” True 
hospitality should give as much pleasure to the hostess as to the guest. In 
making her plans for the summer the house mistress makes mentally, if not 
actually, these lists of guests: First, those she must have. These include re- 
lations and old family friends. The imperative must by no means signifies 
that she is not truly delighted to have them, but only that their claims on 
her hospitality are paramount to all others. Then come the return invitations. 
The asking those who have asked us. In the nature of things some of these 
invitations must be perfunctory, as we cannot decide who shall invite us. 
Then come the people whom we want to such to see under our roof. The 
dear friends whose society we seek in vain during the strenuous winter months. 
Lastly come those to whom we would give the pleasure of a change and rest 
which they could not otherwise enjoy. 

One great factor in a happy summer for both guest and hostess is bringing 
the right people together. It is not always possible to make the combinations 
one would wish, and an unkind fate may sometimes throw together in our 
houses the very people we would have liked to keep apart. Let us, however, 
leave as little to chance as may be, and invite guests who have tastes in 
common. 

It has been said that women may be divided into two classes, that of the 
“born hostess” and that of the “born guest,” and that neither fits into the 
other’s réle with any degree of success! There is one charming woman who is 
known among her friends as “I. G.,” which mysterious appellation stands for 
“ Tdeal guest”! She explains her unique title by saying: “It is so silly! Any 
one can be a perfect guest if she only tries. All you have to do is to be 
pleased with your entertainment, and try to help your hostess make things 
agreeable for the others. Yes, I do visit a great deal, and I make it an in- 
violable rule never to repeat in one house what I have seen or heard in an- 
other.” We all know the guests who dwell on the luxuries or makeshifts (as 
the case may be) of their previous hostesses, thus filling their present enter- 
tainer with an uneasy dread of what will be said of her when they have 
moved on to their next visit. 

It is very modest and quite proper that the “Ideal guest” should thus 
maké light of her qualifications. Those of us, however, who have a faculty 
for observation know of their requirements to the character which she has 
not named. The “Ideal guest,” for instance, makes the care of her room as 
easy for the maid as possible. When she leaves it in the morning the bed is 
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j stripped and the mattress turned to air. When she leaves it for dinner or 
supper in the evening, all her own belongings are carefully put away in closet oe 
or drawers, thus making no “ picking up” after her—work which is wearing 
to the maid and which takes much time. The “1. G.” also remembers at noon, 
or when the guest-room has the most blaze of sunlight, to close the blinds 
or drop the awnings, thus helping to keep fresh her hostess’s dainty furnish- 
ings. To put the whole matter briefly, she makes herself responsible for her 
room while she occupies it, and treats it as she would like others to treat her 
valued possessions. 

One frequent cause of friction between hostess and guest is the lack of de- 
sire or the inability of the latter to take part in the amusements pro- 
vided. For example, Mrs, A. says: “ Yes, I had a very pleasant week with Mrs. 
B., but I should have enjoyed it more if she had not insisted on my going 
on excursions I did not care about. One evening they all decided to go on a 
picnic. I said nothing, but made up my mind to spend a quiet day on the 
piazza and beach. When, in the morning, just before they were ready to start, 
I announced this intention, Mrs. B. was in a state of mind. She declared 
that if I did not go she would not, etc., etc., so there was nothing for it 
but to drag myself along and come back with a headache. It is no hospitality 
to make your guests do what they don’t want to!” So much for Mrs. A., and 
a very plausible little tale it is. Nevertheless, any housekeeper, without as- 
piring to the reputation of a Sherlock Holmes, can easily see many reasons 
back of Mrs. B.’s, apparently unreasonable determination to make her guest 
join an expedition. For instance, the whole family being away, Mrs. B. lets 
the hard-worked cook and busy waitress have a day off, leaving the house in 
the care of Annie, the maid. Now Annie could by no possibility get a lunch 
for Mrs. A., and if Mrs. A. persisted in her idea of not going with the others, 
Mrs. B. must stay at home and look after her or risk a revolution in the 
kitchen! 

While it is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule, still it is safe 
to say that it is wiser not to accept invitations to houses where the form of 
amusements will be such as you cannot join in heartily. If you know that 
members of a certain family are devoted to sailing, and that they and their 
guests spend most of their time on the water, don’t visit them unless you are 
a good sailor. If another family are golf fiends, and you happen to agree 
with the old farmer who said he could see “no fun in chasing a quinine pill 
around a cow pasture,” refuse their invitation, dearly as you may love them. 
Your friendship with them will last the longer! On the other hand, if, as a 
hostess, you have a timid guest, do not insist on taking her for a hair-raising 
“spin” in your new automobile, or for a drive behind your lively little horse 
who “only shies for the fun of it”! 

Much is said and written against the custom of giving fees to servants. It 
is declared to be un-American, degrading to the recipient, annoying to the 
donor, and casting an aspersion on the fairness of the wages paid by the 
employer. It is too big a subject to enter into here beyond saying that while 
entirely familiar with all the arguments which can be brought against it, 
nevertheless it seems a reasonable and, on the whole, a beneficial custom. Serv- 
ants will naturally be much more ready to welcome guests if they know their 
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extra work is to receive recognition, and this attitude of mind on their part 
makes life so much more agreeable for the hostess. The amount to be given — 
is always an anxious question, and must be decided anew each time. Much de- : 
pends on the amount of service rendered. If Mrs. Z. calls on the housemaid 
to help her with her toilet each day, to brush skirts and boots, she will 
naturally expect to give a larger gratuity than Mrs. Y., who has nothing done 
for her beyond the ordinary house routine of caring for her room. 

On the subject of servants let a word of warning be said to the summer 
hostess. The matter is so delicate that one hesitates to approach it, and only 
the fact that the need of the warning has been so painfully evident to many 
guests during the past few years could justify it. The warning is, be sure that 
all your servants are strictly honest. Of late years it has become the fashion 
to have the real home in the country, and spend a few months of each winter 
in an apartment in town. That means each spring taking on for the summer 
months a number of new servants about whom, as a rule, one can know little. 
If these are efficient and clever enough to take nothing from their employers, 
they can often carry on their depredations on guests with impunity, as the 
latter naturally dislike to make complaint. One hostess was greatly distressed 
to have so many invitations declined, and was quite at a loss for a reason, 
until one friend was good enough to tell her frankly that people were afraid 
to visit her! That Mrs. A. had lost all her best handkerchiefs, Mrs. B. a valua- 
ble piece of lace, Mrs. C. a stick-pin, ete. Investigation in this case proved 
that one of the maids, recently arrived in this country, had a police record in 
her own land! So demand honesty even before efficiency when you apply 
at the employment agency for your extra summer help. 

If there is any one thing which tries the soul of a hostess more than another, 
it is to have in the house guests who are always unpunctual. No matter 
how charming they be when they do appear, the fifteen minutes or half-hour 
they have kept dinner waiting will never be forgiven them! Deep as is our 
sympathy with the hostess on such occasions, there may be something to be 
said for the other side. That is, a hostess may make her meal-times into such 
serious affairs that the observance of them detracts much from the free and 
easy life which should be one of the greatest charms of summer. Is it not 
better to have a simple supper which will not be spoiled by being kept than 
an elaborate course dinner, to return in time for which each guest regards 
as a sacred duty? . 

So far we have dealt with the summer hostess who lives in town half the 
year. There is another class, however, who really live in the country, and 
at this time of year open their homes and their hearts to their less fortunate 
friends. Nothing can be more refreshing or delightful to the inhabitant of 
brick and mortar than to get into the real country and into a “truly ” farm- 
house. There is occasionally one drawback. Anxious to do honor to their 
guests, the kind hosts strive to give them what “they are used to,” evidently 
not understanding the relief it is to get away from city food, city hours, and 
city .weys. To have to sit in a rocking-chair and “be company” while the 
energetic hostess and her daughter fly about the work takes away half the 
pleasure of the visit. To enter into the life, to do one’s share in the work 
of the place, is the only way to get the full benefit of the surroundings. 
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ARMONY or the want of harmony in 
H color forms the all-pervading atmos- 
phere of our homes, whether or not 
we are conscious of its influence. A perfect 
unity is to be desired and sought for, form- 
ing a sympathetic but unobtrusive back- 
ground for our daily lives and unconscious- 
ly shaping our thoughts and feelings, but 
this unity, simple though it may seem, is 
as difficult to acquire as a perfect accord in 
spirit, and the rules are as elusive. The 
truest harmony surrounds us on all sides, for 
Nature is full of it and Nature never makes 
a mistake. Unconsciously our eyes drink it 
in from our birth, but unfortunately the eyes 
are too often blind and the senses dulled 
to the natural beauties surrounding them. 
It is indeed a mystery why the lessons which 
are a part of our very life should not in time 
become an instinct to us all, instead of to 
the favored few to whom the genius of color 
insight and feeling is as unstudied as it is 
unsought. Born in them, they follow its 
leadings without need of questioning or 
analysis, while the rest of us blunder stupid- 
ly on, seeking reasons which do not exist, that 
we too may surround ourselves with the 
beautiful and silence the newly awakened 
sense of dissatisfaction with the things that 
are. To have the eyes opened is one thing, 
to find the means of bringing our surround- 
ings up to our ntw ideals is quite another. 
Where instinct is absent study, observa- 
tion, and experiment must take its place. 
The color artist needs no rule or law to tell 
him what is beautiful, but in time he inevi- 
tably forms certain well-defined theories as 
to the means of obtaining certain color ef- 
fects.- Color, after all, is physical, and mys- 
tical and elusive though its charms may be, 
natural laws undoubtedly underlie its com- 
binations as well as its composition, and in 
time we will have as clearly defined scales 
and laws of harmony in color as in music, 
its sister art. Color has been aptly called 
“the music of light.” 
Before undertaking the difficult problem 
of color combinations, it is necessary to con- 
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sider the harmony which must exist between 
the room and its furnishings. A wise woman 
never thinks of selecting a gown without due 
consideration of her coloring and her figure 
as well as the purpose to which the gown is 
to be put, but this same woman will often 
decide definitely to use red in her library, 
green in her living-room, and blue in her 
dining-room, simply because she likes those 
colors. Each room has its individual size, 
shape, and tone, as well as a character which 
may be made or marred by the coloring 
chosen. Only too frequently rooms are 
found to be out of proportion as well as too 
large or too small, while it is often found 
necessary to create an impression of light 
and warmth in a dark room, or to subdue 
the glare in one too brilliantly lighted. 
Color is the most powerful means of remedy- 
ing all these faults. 

All the colors have certain definite quali- 
ties. They are not only light or dark in 
themselves, but some colors reflect more light 
than others, and are thus capable of chan- 
ging the light in a room. They are classified 
according to their luminosity in this order: 
yellow, orange, green, red, blue, and purple. 
Yellow and orange with their tints and 
shades will bring sunshine and warmth into 
a dark room. Green and red with their tints 
and shades, unless they are too dark, have 
little effect in changing the light, while blue 
and purple mey be used in very bright rooms. 
The classification according to warmth and 
coldness is quite similar. The warm colors 
are yellows, red-browns, reds, and olive greens; 
the cold colors blue-green, blue, purple, and 
the neutral tones of the warm colors. The 
character and atmosphere of a room—its cozi- 
ness or its formality—are dependent upon this 
decided characteristic of colors. A room 
with dark-red walls and rich hangings sug- 
gests the coziness of an open fire on a win- 
ter’s evening,—a green room the cool restful 
shade of the forest on a warm summer’s day, 
while warm golden yellow suggests sunshine 
itself. The cold colors recede from us and 
hence form good backgrounds and make a 
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small room appear larger. The warm colors 
advance, make good bits of contrasting color 
against the colder tones, and make a room 
appear smaller. The darker shades of all the 
draw the walls of a room together 
than the lighter tints. Light colors 
make an entire house appear large and airy. 
Ceilings may be made to appear higher with 
light retiring colors, and lower with the ad- 
vancing and dark colors. 

A room with blue walls will appear much 
larger than a room with red walls, while one 
with light-green walls will appear much 
larger than one with dark green or with light 
yellow. 

The simplest harmonies are those of self- 
tones, scales formed by mixing either gray or 
white with a fundamental hue, harmonies 
which may be studied in the high lights and 
shadows of a beautiful texture, especially a 
velvet or silk, or from Nature herself in the 
variation in depth of tone which she intro- 
duces in the tiniest petal or blade of grass. 
Flat plain colors are always uninteresting, 
but the effect of light and shade playing upon 
any color will make a perfect color scheme. 
A room with a medium tone of golden-brown 
walls, a darker brown rug, and yellow hang- 
ings and upholstery is an illustration of a 
beautiful scheme of this kind. In distribu- 
ting color the darkest shade should always be 
on the floor, the next on the wall, and the 
lightest on the ceiling, while the hangings 
and upholstery may vary between the two 
extremes. The curtains and hangings may 
or may not match the walls. In so doing 
they make a room appear larger. <A tone be- 
tween that of the floor covering and the wall 
is desirable, while frequently the purest and 
richest tone of all is beautiful for both cur- 
tains and furniture covering, although the 
portiéres should always approach closely to 
the wall tone. 

The greatest possibilities of variety, indi- 
viduality, and beauty lie in the “ harmonies 
of contrast ”—that is, in the agreeable combi- 
nation of different colors instead of the tints 
and shades of one color as in “simple har- 
mony.” The experiments of science, espe- 
cially those of psychology, have thrown a 
light upon the effect of colored rays of light 
upon the retina of the eye which is a decided 
help in explaining the physical cause of cer- 
tain agreeable color harmonies, While the 
psychologists are forming interesting theories 
as to the whys and wherefores of their discov- 
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eries we can accept the discovered facts and 
proceed to form color theories of our own. We 
know that with a ray of red light the eye 
almost simultaneously reflects a blue - green 
light, with a blue light an orange light, and 
with a violet light a green-yellow light. To 
express it more definitely, in the terms of a 
simple experiment, when the eye has gazed 
steadily at a bit of primary red for a minute 
or more, a flickering blue-green light will 
suddenly appear about its edges if the sur- 
rounding surface is white, and will deepen in 
color and widen in extent if the eye is kept 
upon it. If the surrounding surface happens 
to be of some other color it will be tinged 
with green. This phenomenon, known as the 
“simultaneous contrast of complementary 
colors,” is being explained in many ways 
from a physical standpoint by psychologists, 
but colorists are satisfied to learn that com- 
binations which the eye unconsciously re- 
flects are those which are the most agreeable 
to it, and upon that basis theories of har- 
mony are formed. Carried out in their 
greatest purity, these complementary con- 
trasts of the spectral tones are often found 
to be too crude and brilliant for the interior 
of a house, where we have not the softening 
influence of atmosphere, distance, and sur- 
rounding neutral tones, but we may combine 
their tints and shades and vary the propor- 
tions in massing, using these physical facts 
as a working basis. A pure red ray of light 
combining with a pure spectral green ray of 
light will form a brilliant white ray, so that 
we can feel that the complementary colors 
should combine to make a perfect whole. 
The pure spectral colors are, however, sel- 
dom used in large quantities in a house. 
They are too strong and brilliant. As the 
atmosphere softens the background tones of 
a landscape we must soften and neutralize 
our background tones in a room. The larger 
the mass of neutral color the more rich and 
brilliant may be the ever-decreasing touch of 
pure contrasting color. A large studio with 
dark-green walls, woodwork, and floor was re- 
lieved by rows of brilliant scarlet geraniums 
in the windows, and a pillow here and there 
in the same daring hue. The use of more 
red and less green would have necessitated 
the softening of the red to an Oriental tone. 
Of all the complementary combinations, that 
of green and red is the most perilous one to 
use, unless the proportions are exactly right, 
and the colors rich and deep. Some of the 
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old-fashioned rococo papers uniting these 
colors with an effective touch of gold illus- 
trate the mistakes into which a blind tasteless 
following of the law of complementary color 
may lead one. 

Blue and yellow is much the safest combi- 
nation of complementary colors. The pro- 
portions need not be studied quite as care- 
fully as those of red and green, simply be- 
cause neither blue nor yellow has as dan- 
gerous a quality of fire and threatening gar- 
ishness as red. 

A dark room in which one is compelled 
to use a large amount of blue against one’s 
will may be brightened very successfully by 
using as much yellow as possible. Also light 
rooms in which yellow paper must be compro- 
mised with may be subdued by a liberal mix- 
ture of blue. 

Violet on account of its volatile nature in 
the form of a dye must be used very guard- 
edly, but it is very beautiful combined with 


the green-yellow or yellow-green in proper 
proportions. A gray wall, with a dark-green 
rug and a brocade for curtains and up- 


holstery in which violet and its shades are 
combined with greens and yellows, is a beau- 
tiful color effect. In this scheme the neutral 
tone gray has been introduced not only as a 
background, but as a means of perfecting a 
harmony and softening the contrast between 
violet and its complementary color. This is 
often done to soften even more decided con- 
trasts. The introduction of a neutral tone 
into colors or in the room with contrasting 
colors will draw those colors together as a 
general wash of gray or brown will blend and 
soften the colors of a painting. 

This method of producing harmonies en- 
ters largely into the secret of a successful 
handling of more than two contrasting 
colors. The colors must all have the same 
quality or tone. If this is assured, the com- 
binations which may be made between colors 
utterly at variance in their purest and most 
brilliant states are very surprising. The 
wonderful manner in which the various 
colors in the old Oriental masterpieces of 
weaving blend and harmonize may be part- 
ly explained by the general tone which the 
action of light, air, and age as a whole has 
thrown over all. Hence in selecting colors for 
a room, if several are to be combined, it is 
well to select those with the same quality, as 
if the same neutral tint had been introduced 
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into all the dyes, whether green, blue, yellow, 
or red. For a study of the lighter tints with 
this peculiarity it is well to observe the won- 
derful harmonies of the Gobelin tapestries. 
Even in a complex combination of this kind 
it is often found that a pure strong note has 
been struck in a touch of primary color, giv- 
ing snap and individuality to what might 
easily become too neutral an effect. A color 
scheme of this kind was taken from a six- 
teenth-century Polinaise rug; walls a light 
tint of yellow ochre, woodwork a cool dark 
brown with a dull finish, tiles in the fireplace 
a dull blue-green, rug a dark rich blue-green, 
curtains a medium tone of Prussian blue 
darkened with indigo, furniture of dark- 
brown wood covered with burnt sienna, por- 
tiéres of the blue, and on the table a bow] of 
deeply glowing Jacqueminot roses, focussing 
the entire color scheme. 

A nasturtium bed suggests a room with 
light copper-colored walls, a light yellow 
frieze and ceiling, a dark blue-green rug, cur- 
tains of a lighter shade of green, mahogany 
furniture covered with canary yellow and 
dark green, dark green tiles in the fireplace, 
and dark green jars on the mantel and table, 
but on the green couch pillows covered with 
the different tones of brilliant nasturtium reds. 

A careful observation not only of the 
flowers, but of the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, nay, even of the winter landscapes, will 
reveal a great variety of schemes for interior 
color effects. The soft tender greens of 
spring combined with the delicate coppery 
tones of tree blossoms, the brown of the 
trunks, and the pale blue and white of the 
sky against the stronger green of spruce and 
evergreen, are only equalled in color possibili- 
ties by the richer foliage of autumn. The 
beautiful plumage of the bluebird calls up 
a picture of a soft blue and brown effect, 
while the brilliant colors of the butterflies or 
even of the humble caterpillars from which 
they originate are rich in color combinations 
which require only a knowledge of color 
value and proportion to adapt themselves 
perfectly to interior decoration. To keep 
one’s mind and eyes open to color im- 
pressions is to open wide the door to that 
color instinct for which so many of us sigh 
in vain. Uneconsciously the “ feeling ” which 
will induce us to reject the wrong and sub- 
stitute the right is created, and from that 
point we need fear nothing. 
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BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


HAT is an old story of the English res- 

taurant proprietor who inquired care- 

fully as to the ritualistic tendencies of 
the clergymen for whom he was to provide a 
dinner. He explained his interest thus: “ If 
they are "Igh Church, they wants more wine; 
if Broad Church, more wittles.” 

Some such distinction as this the hostess 
must bear in mind when planning the cold 
dishes for her Sunday-night supper. The 
tastes of her family will probably be less 
exacting than those of the formal guest—or 
at least she prefers to think so. It saves her 
trouble. Thus 


So when she has only her family to feed, the 
housekeeper gives them beef loaf—or even 
veal loaf, if she be of a daring nature,—cold 
meat in aspic, jellied chicken, jellied tongue, 
stuffed ham, simple salads, innocuous sweets. 
It is another matter when she has guests to 
consider. For them she prepares chauds froids 
of more or less elaborateness, expends her in- 
genuity on salads, and lets her fancy go on 
sweets. The results are pleasing, if possibly 
pernicious. Yet no one with a fair digestion 
and a particle of “sporting blood” need fear 
such dishes as those for which the recipes 


follow. And the 





much may be said 
for her, to remove 
from her the stig- 
ma of an unwill- 
ingness to take 
as much pains for 
her own as for 
strangers, that she 
knows what the 
members of her 
household like, 


and therefore does 








timorous or dys- 
peptic would bet- 
ter eat at home 
and take no 
chances at an 
alien supper 
board. 

The cold dishes 
for the Sunday- 
night supper may 
be inexpensive or 
costly, as suits the 





not have to ex- 
pend so much 
cellular tissue in 
devising novelties as she would for guests. 

Moreover, the housekeeper joyously refuses 
to assume responsibility for the digestions of 
the visitors. They are the keepers of their 
own gastronomic consciences. Her part it is 
to put temptation in their way, while to. them 
it falls to resist the lure or to yield to it 
graciously. The consequences of _ either 
course are in their own charge. 

With the home people it is another matter. 
When the housekeeper places before them 
food that is likely to disagree with them, she 


knows that upon; her will devolve the care of 


the sick and suffering. This knowledge natu- 
rally hampers her inclination to plan for her 
Sunday-night supper as though there were no 
gastric hereafter. 


CLAMS WITH COCKTAIL 


disposition or the 
IN A GREEN PEPPER. purse of the 

housekeeper. If 
she has a nice taste in truffles and paté de 
foie gras and out-of-season game she may 
have the supposedly simple meal the highest 
priced of the week. On the other hand, with 
skill in flavoring and seasoning and aptitude 
for dainty cookery she can procure a result 
that would be as satisfactory as the other to 
all but the trained gourmet, at a moderate 
outlay. 

One word more. Cold dishes must be cold! 
This does not mean lukewarm or partially 
cold, but thoroughly chilled. There is nothing 
more deappetizing than to have dishes which 
are meant to be cold merely chilly, except to 
have dishes that should be hot only tepid. 
Serve your cold dishes from cold platters or 
bowls on to cold plates. Garnish the food 
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FROZEN PEACH WITH ICE-CREAM. 
attractively, and remember that its appear- 
ance has almost as much importance as its 
taste im rendering it tempting to the 
palate. 

A pleasing touch is given to a supper that 
may be otherwise plain by prefacing the meal 
with an appetizer of some sort. One of the 
most attractive of these is a clam cocktail. 
Make this by mixing together a tablespoonful 
each of vinegar, Worcestershire sauce, and 
grated horseradish, two teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice, half a teaspoonful each of salt and 
Tabasco sauce, and two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato catsup. Make very cold, and put into 
this sauce two dozen small clams. Serve in 
glasses. Or you may arrange the clams on 
ice and put the sauce in a cup made of a 
halved green pepper, and set this in the 
centre of the plate on which the clams are 
served. 

CLAM CANAPES 

Spread brown bread with a mayonnaise 
dressing to which has been added a little 
Worcestershire sauce, and put on the bread 
a mixture of a dozen clams cut in 
small pieces and mixed with a half- 
teaspoonful of capers, two table- 
spoonfuls of horseradish, salt and 
pepper to taste. 


CAVIAR CANAPES 


Cut crescents or rectangles of 
white or brown bread, and butter 
them lightly. Spread thinly with 
Russian caviar, squeeze a few drops 


of lemon juice.on the caviar, gar- 
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enough water to cover it. When done 
set it to one side to cool while you 
boil down the liquor in which it was 
cooked to about half a cupful. Add 
to this a saltspoonful of celery salt, 
the grated peel of a lemon, and half 
the juice, common salt and white 
pepper to taste. Chop the veal fine 
with a tablespoonful of lean ham. Put 
the gravy with the meat and turn all 
into a round mould, Lay a plate on 
the surface of the meat, cover with a 
heavy weight, and leave until the next 
day. By that time it will be firm and 
may be turned out on a flat dish 
and eut into slices. Garnish with parsley 
and slices of lemon or with sliced tomatoes. 


LIVER LOAF. 


Boil a lamb’s liver until tender in water to 
which a sliced onion and a stalk of celery 
have been added. When cold wipe the liver 
dry and put it through a meat-chopper. Rub 
it to a paste with half a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, a tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, one of mushroom catsup, and 
three of melted butter. Butter a rather 
small mould with straight sides and press 
the liver mixture down into it. This loaf 
is made more elegant by the addition of 
a few truffles arranged here and there in the 
paté. Leave it on the ice until just before 
serving, turn out on a flat plate, garnish at- 
tractively, and cut in thin slices. 


QUICK ASPIC JELLY 
If not 


Purchase a quart can of consommeé. 


sufficiently seasoned simmer it for half an 
hour with a sliced onion, a stalk of celery, and 








nish the dish with watercress or 
sliced tomatoes. 
VEAL LOAF 


Boil one pound of lean veal in 


LOBSTER SALAD SERVED IN ITS SHELL. 
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a bay-leaf. Add a tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, or, if you do not like the tarragon 
flavor, with as much lemon juice. Soak half 
a box of gelatine in enough warm water to 
cover it, for half an hour; heat the consommé 
to boiling, add the gelatine, stir until dis- 
solved, strain, and set aside to cool. It may 
be cut into dice as a garnish, or meat or vege- 
tables may be jellied in it. 


DUCK OR CHICKEN IN JELLY 

Cut cold roast duck or chicken into neat 
pieces. Wet the bottom of a mould with cold 
water, pour in a little of the aspic, which 
should already have begun to form, arrange 
sliced hard-boiled eggs and dice of beet root 
or capers about the mould. Pour in a little 
of the jelly, lay in the meat, put in more 
jelly, and so on until the mould is full. The 
final layer should be of jelly. Set the mould 
on the ice for several hours before the con- 
tents are to be used. Garnish attractively 
when turned out. An excellent idea is to ar- 
range the jelly in individual moulds and 
serve one to each guest, on a lettuce leaf. 


CHICKEN GALATINE 

Select a good-sized fowl, put it over the 
fire in cold water with a bunch of soup herbs. 
Bring gradually to a boil and cook slowly 
until the meat is tender. Take it from the 
fire and let it get cold in the liquor. Cut the 
meat from the bones, rejecting skin and 
gristle, and slice the meat neatly. Boil the 
liquor down to one quart, strain it, and return 
it to the fire with the white and cracked shell 
of an egg. Boil up once, remove the scum, 
add a heaping tablespoonful of gelatine 
which has been soaked in a little warm 
water, remove from the fire, and strain. Sea- 
son with salt to taste, a saltspoonful of celery 
salt and the same of paprica, a teaspoonful 
each of lemon juice and of minced parsley. 
Butter a mould with plain sides, pour in a 
little of the jelly, arrange a layer of the meat, 
and then a little more jelly. Put next a layer 
of thin slices of cold boiled ham or tongue, 
more jelly, and then the chicken again. In 
the crevices between the meat place blanched 
almonds cut in strips, a few pistache nuts, 
truffles, sliced olives, and a few capers. 


TONGUE MOUSSE . 


Chop very fine two cupfuls of cold boiled 
tongue. Reject any portions that seem tough. 


Season it with a little French mustard and 
paprica. Mix with a gill of liquid aspic jelly 
made according to either of the directions 
given, turn into a buttered mould, and place 
on the ice for several hours before it is to 
be used. 
CHICKEN MOUSSE 

This may be made like the tongue mousse, 
except that the seasoning should differ. Use 
celery salt and a little onion juice in place 
of the mustard. It will be enriched and im- 
proved if a tablespoonful of paté de foie gras 
is worked in with the chicken. Truffles may 





CHICKEN JELLY WITH LETTUCE. 


also be used if desired. At the last add a cup 
of whipped cream in which has been put a 
teaspoonful of gelatine dissolved in warm 
water and then allowed to cool, and a table- 
spoonful of sherry. Beat all well together, 
turn into a mould wet with cold water, and 
leave for several hours before serving. 


LOBSTER SALAD IN THE SHELL 

Prepare a lobster salad by cutting the fresh 
boiled lobster into neat dice. To two cupfuls 
of this add a teaspoonful of Russian caviar. 
Mingle all with a good mayonnaise dressing 
to which has been added a half-pint of 
whipped cream just before it is put with the 
salad. Serve this in the back shells of the 
lobster. 


FROZEN PEACHES WITH ICE-CREAM 

Large firm peaches should be chosen for 
this. Peel carefully and cut each in half. 
Pack in an ice cave or freezer for two or 
three hours, until well frappé. Have ready 
rounds of sponge or angel cake. Lay one of 
the peach halves on each of these, surround 
the cake with ice-cream or whipped cream, 
and put a large spoonful of ice-cream in-the 
place left vacant by the peach stone. 
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T was once a prosperous town. The long, 

wide main street shaded by stately elms 

and bordered with large homesteads fully 
attests the fact; while the ruins of factories 
and mills which edge the swift little river 
show at once the cause of the former pros- 
perity and the reason for the present decay. 
First, coal took the place of water power in 
manufacturing, and the mills on the 
coast reaped the advantage of cheap transpor- 
tation. Then the long-looked-for railroad was 
built, and for one reason or another this town 
was not on its line, the nearest station being 


sea- 


perhaps some five or ten miles away. So the 
town died! 
From such a town—and, alas! there are 


many of them—came recently a letter almost 
tragic in its simple pathos. 

“Do you know,” says the letter, “ what it 
is to live in a dead town! To see people with 
just life enough to suffer. To see children 
with just vitality enough to be Vicious? To 
count on the fingers of one hand the generous 
hearts and long purses remaining out of the 
hundreds we once knew? How I long for lots 
of money! My mother used to wish she 
could carry money in a dipper and ladle it out 
wherever it was needed!” 

The writer of this letter is a highly intelli- 
gent young woman, and it is to her and her 
kind that these dead communities must look 
for help. Not money, even could it be “ ladled 
out,” but work is what these poor starved 
lives need. Work and the hope and interest 
in life that work brings with it. Let us 
imagine then that in such a town as we have 
described there are three or four clever, ener- 
getic girls. Home ties and duties keep them 
from faring forth into the world, and seeing 
the suffering about them, they anxiously try 
to devise plans for alleviating it. Their first 
task is to find something for the untrained 
women and children to do which will demand 
no outlay of capital. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 

As long as New England has pastures and 
wild meadow land, so long will the bayberry 
flourish. Let the children gather these aromat- 


ic, waxy berries, let them be pounded and 
boiled, the wax skimmed off and collected and 
finally made into candles in the old-fashioned 
cendle-moulds. These candles are a delicate, 
translucent green, giving off a delicious fra- 
grance when burned. They find a ready 
market at any Woman’s Exchange, and com- 
mand fifty cents a pair, “ short sixes ” at that. 

The Shakers have for years almost monopo- 
lized the market for herbs, but there is no 
reason why that should be so. Herbs care- 
fully selected, well dried, and put up in at- 
tractive packages will surely find customers. 
If the “dead town” is on the seashore (and 
there are such), so-called “ Irish moss” may 
be a harvest. 

The second class to be considered consist of 
those with no training but with the command 
of some small (often very small) capital. An 
employment well suited to them and of es- 
pecial value if the families contain young 
children, is the raising of the mulberry silk- 
worm. So important an industry is this con- 
sidered to be that the Agricultural Department 
at Washington has published several Bulle- 
tins giving all the information required by 
the would-be experimenter. Bulletin (new 
series) Nos. 32-43 states: “Two kinds 
of silkworm culture are known to commerce. 
One for production and one for reproduction. 
The object in the first case is to get the 
largest yield of cocoons, and with a little ex- 
perience may be carried on by any one of 
ordinary intelligence.” The Bulletin also 
adds: “The silkworm is not a tropical in- 
sect,” but thrives particularly well in our 
more northerly climates. When silkworm 
culture had its first experimental attempt in 
this country about 1840-1850, it failed, 
largely because the raisers of cocoons were ex- 
pected to spin off the silk, which was a diffi- 
cult and extremely tedious operation. That 
obstacle no longer exists, as the silk factories 
buy the cocoons just as they are. 

If one has the taste for it, and, one might 
add, the courage, the keeping of bees can be 
made very profitable. Bee culture has lost 
much of its dangers since the mild Italian 











DEAD TOWNS 


bee was introduced into this country. On 
this subject also our government furnishes 
full and free information. 

In almost every country town there survive 
traces of the home industries. It may be 
only in the making of rag rugs. These 
workers in the primary grades of domestic 
arts bring us to our third class, the women 
who have some technical skill. The little 
village of Pequaket, New Hampshire, has be- 
come known through its rugs. They are call- 
ed the Abnakee rugs, and were originally the 
ordinary “pulled rug.” A capable woman 
saw their possibilities and interested herself 
in helping the women to better work. By 
improving the dyes and using good patterns 
the rugs have achieved great success, and 
thirty women are now employed in their own 
homes the year round. 

If one of the girls whom we are fancying 
as interested in helping their neighbors to 
work would, when on a visit to a city, take a 
few lessons in the making up of false hair she 
could teach the stay-at-homes. Of course the 
making of wigs, etc., cannot be learned in a 
few lessons, but the making of switches can. 
The chief qualifications for this art are pa- 
tience and careful handling. As such work 
must always be done by hand, firms dealing 
in these goods gladly send the hair into coun- 
try places to be made up. 

Some twenty-five years ago Mrs. Hart start- 
ed (in one of the poorest districts of Ireland) 
the making of linen lace and the spinning and 
weaving of linen cloth. The work is all done 
in the cottages of the peasants. From the 
smallest of beginnings, only a “few yards 
of dirty, ill-made lace” the first year, the in- 
dustries have grown until the returns are in 
the thousands of pounds. More important 
still is the change this employment has made 
in the lives of the workers. From living in 
penury and a squalor almost beyond belief, 
they have become comfortable folk, laying by 
the sum which will keep them in old age. 

In Louisiana there remains to this day a 
colony of French Acadians originally settled 
there in 1755. The war bore heavily on these 
simple people, and they were in great desti- 
tution when Mrs. Sara Avery Leeds induced 
them to revive their old industry of homespun 
linen. Though their distance from a market 
is a hindrance, they have been most success- 
ful. The work when finished must be taken 
first to Mrs. Leeds, which means a trip by 
wagon or boat of from ten to twenty-five 
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miles, and is then forwarded by her to New 
Orleans. 

Berea College in Kentucky has done a good 
work in encouraging the home weaving 
among the Kentucky mountaineers. The col- 
lege supplies the women with flax “to spin 
into thread during the long winter months, 
and then to weave into counterpanes.” 

We might go on and give many other ex- 
amples of what can be and has been done 
for “dead towns,” but we trust enough has 
been said to inspire energetic young women 
with the idea of helping others to help them- 
selves. Of course these plans for spinning 
and weaving need both capital and training 
to be worked out successfully. From almost 
every deserted country town has gone forth 
some family who, while prospering in the 
world, yet retain interest in and affection for 
their early home. If such as these will ad- 
vance the capital, the battle is half won. The 
other half is perhaps the hardest of all, to 
overcome the inertia and indifference of those 
to be helped. Our young women will be met 
with facts and figures to prove that it 
“ can’t be done,” and would not pay if it were 
done! That the people are too untrained and 
the town too isolated. In regard to the first 
argument it is safe to say that if the Irish 
peasant, ignorant, clumsy, and shiftless, could 
be successfully educated to the work, the 
Yankee woman will not be found hopeless! 
The second point is met by the fact that 
some of the most successful centres of home 
industries are far from railroads and markets. 
The Acadian settlement in Louisiana has been 
already mentioned, and there is another at 
Centre Lowell, Oxford County, Maine, which 
is sixteen miles from a railroad. All opposi- 
tion overcome, it then remains to decide on 
the best line of work to be adopted. Where 
sheep are raised in the neighborhood, hand- 
spun wool knit into socks, golf stockings, and 
jackets, has proved a profitable venture. ‘The 
secretaries of the many “Arts and Crafts” 
clubs throughout the country are most kind 
about answering questions, and through them 
teachers can be secured to start the women 
at their work. The last question is how to 
dispose of the work when completed. That 
must be arranged for as the occasion arises, 
but in general the Women’s Exchanges make 
a good starting-point, though when the work 
is sufficient in quantity to justify the expense 
an agency in one of the large cities will 
probably be advisable. 
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article are among the choicest designs 

in hand-made lace, for this dainty ad- 
dition to the toilette of the well-dressed 
woman. 

The lace-bordered one with its design of 
rose sprays at the corners is especially pleas- 
ing, while the waved edge gives it a graceful 
variety of effect over the straight edges that 
prevail in most designs. The stitches used in 
its making are those of the ordinary lace- 
worker, such as every student of lace-work 
learns how to make with her first chart 
lessons. The one exception to this is possibly 
the little cone shape that fills the scallops. 
This is made by laying six twisted threads 
from the centre of the straight edge of the 
scallops in ways diverging to the outer edge. 
Then, with a needle full of thread, of suf- 
ficient length, commence by fastening the six 


B Bares handkerchiefs illustrated in this 





HEMSTITCHED LACE HANDKERCHIEF. 


threads firmly together at the base by a but- 
tonhole stitch. Then weave in and out over 
the six threads, backward and forward, filling 
a space equal to about half the length of the 
scallop; then drop a thread at either side and 
continue weaving over the four remaining, 
for a short space, and finally omitting two 
more threads, continue weaving back and 
forth on the remaining two. At the comple- 
tion of this point pass the thread down 
through the buttonhole stitch at the base. 
This completes the dainty little cone, and the 
worker overcasts the edge of the foundation 
braid to the centre of the next scallop, and 
proceeds as before. 

A pleasing variety in filling in these scal- 
lops is afforded by making every alternate one 
a solid in effect, by using some one of the 
ordinary filling-in stitches—either Brussels 
loop or point Venise. 

In the same way the space be- 
tween the parallel lines of waved 
braid need not be filled in with 
Raleigh bars, though this gives 
a particularly striking effect to 
the border as a whole. Care 
must be taken, in placing these 
vertical bars, to keep a slight 
radiation of effect, in rounding 
the scallops of the centre of the 
handkerchief—else the work will 
look stiff when completed. 

A preferred stitch is what is 
known as buttonhole fagotting. 
This is begun as is the ordinary 
lattice stitch, and in addition 
to the first loop, a second is 
drawn close beside it, making 
the firm Venetian stitch. Then 
two or three buttonhole stitches 
are made horizontally on the 
thread which passes across the 
space between the rows of braid, 
and the work proceeds by ma- 
king the looped lattice on the 
opposite side of the braid and 
continuing the work as before. 


) 
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LACE HANPKERCHIEF DESIGNS 


Some women prefer always 
a handkerchief with plain 
hemstitched edge, while others 
may commend the relief to 
this simplicity afforded by the 
inserted corners, in the first 
handkerchief represented. 

The design of starlike flow- 
ers and dainty little crown 
shapes, that does little more 
than to indicate the outline 
of the corner, yet forms a most 
effective decoration, being an 
adaptation of the English 
rosette to suit the oval spaces 
of the petals. 

The four scallops of the 
crown shapes are filled in 
with almost as many different 
stitches, this being one of the 
few instances where such treat- 
ment is allowable. 

One scallop has the solid 
Brussels stitch, a second one 
an open-work eyelet, and the 
third and last has the twisted 
thread laid lengthwise from 
the base to the top, and then is 
crossed by twisted threads, laid closely and 
parallel to each other. This work must be 
very smoothly done to be satisfactory. 

To make the open-work eyelet, make six or 
seven loosely twisted double buttonhole 
radiating stitches from the inner edges of the 
space to be filled and then draw them to an 
open centre, twisting twice into each loop and 
twice more to the edge on the single thread 
with which the work began. 

The oblong space, which is the foundation 
of the tiny crown shape, is filled in with a 
variety of lattice known as Venetian; the 
rather large loops of which it is formed 
being fastened by the double Brussels stitch 
—which is known also as Venetian—gives it 
this name. 

The corner which has the initial is form- 
ed by the addition of a single flower so as to 
leave the shield-shaped space of linen on 
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which the embroidered letter or monogram 
appears. 

The work of;applying the corners must be 
carefully done. The straight edges are 
hemmed to the handkerchief to make,double 
hemstitching and the irregular edge toward 
the centre is hemmed smoothly down, in- 
cluding the shield-shaped piece in the initial 
corner. Then with a sharp-pointed pair of 
embroidery scissors cut away the linen from 
the under side of the lace corners, leaving a 
margin of the material, sufficient to fold 
under once. With a fine needle turn the 
raw edge under and overcast lightly with 
No. 100 thread. 

This method of finishing is very generally 
appreciated by the purchasers of these hand- 
kerchiefs, there being no raw edges to pre- 
sent a suggestion of untidiness after even the 
most careful laundering. 
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again coming to take a prominent part 
in the social life of the congregation,— 
but with a difference. The old way was to 
arrange and decorate a large room, fill booths 
with expensive trifles, and serve refreshments. 
The new way is to have some one idea car- 
ried out in the booths and decorations, so that 
the fair will attract partly as a spectacle, be 
something worth seeing aside from its utili- 
tarian purpose. 
Naturally the thing to be considered be- 
fore the fair opens is how to make the most 
money with the least outlay. For this prob- 


is church fair, long in abeyance, is 


lem there are several solutions offered by ex- 
perienced women. 


One says that you must 
economize wheré you can, but no one must 
suspect it. The booths in this case must be 
made inexpensively of lumber borrowed or 
begged, put together by some clever amateur, 
Or, if the materials and labor must be paid 
for, the booths should be so built that they 
may be taken apart and used over and over. 
For every fair except the first one, this saves 
money at once. 

Another plan suggested is that all the 
money given in lieu of fancy work or other 
salable articles should at once be paid out 
for the expenses, such as decorations, supper, 
music, or whatever is decided upon as neces- 
sary. This is a really excellent idea, for it 
prevents the running up of bills which eat 
up the proceeds later on, and insures the care- 
ful spending of what has been given, in the 
hope that something may be left to put in 
the treasury. 

The printing, too, should be considered. A 
fair cannot be too well advertised, yet posters 
and tickets cost. This can be overcome if 
some one will undertake to solicit advertise- 
ments from the merchants, and get out a 
small booklet with the real heart of the 
matter, the fair, surrounded by these adver- 
tisements. Often the cost of all the print- 


ing wished for will easily be covered, and a 
goodly sum still be left over. Still another 
suggestion may be of service: the goods of- 
fered should rarely be expensive. Experience 
proves that embroidered sofa pillows and 
knitted afghans and hand-painted china re- 
main unsold, while dainty trifles costing only 
a small sum disappear like magic. Pretty 
stocks, silk bags, brocade picture - frames, 
dainty lingerie, and articles of utility always 
sell well. 

An odd new idea for a bazar is called the 
Peddler’s Fair. For this the rooms are mere- 
ly arranged as for a sociable, with palms and 
pretty lamps, but no booths, and while the 
people present move about and talk, pretty 
girls with peddlers’ packs strapped on their 
backs or open before them, pass in and out, 
displaying their wares and selling them as 
they can. One pack may have toilet articles, 
one fancy work, one candy, one things for the 
kitchen, one pretty worked collars, and one 
of those which are open may be filled with 
flowers. Of course a gypsy must mingle with 
the crowd, telling the fortunes of those who 
cross her palm with silver. 

For a still more lively evening there is the 
Push-cart Fair, somewhat similar to this. 
The room is arranged as before, but the 
sellers may be both girls and young men, 
dressed as Italians, Scandinavians, Irish, 
Russians, and Germans, each one with a push- 
cart filled with salable articles, and each call- 
ing his wares with some one of the peculiar 
cries of the street vender, the more shrill, 
curious, and difficult to understand the better. 
At some time in the evening the carts may 
be drawn to one side of the room and ar- 
ranged to represent one of the city streets 
where such markets are held on Saturday 
nights. With a flaring light fixed to each 
cart and other lights in the room turned low, 
a really foreign effect will be obtained. 

Another new idea is the Family Af-Fair. 
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For this five booths are necessary, merely 
prettily draped in colors, with palms and 
flowers dividing them. The first is the 
father’s booth; in this is sold everything for 
men—cigar-trays, pipes, book-racks, neckties, 
brushes, scarf-pins, and pretty things for the 
writing-desk. The next is the mother’s booth, 
with everything for housekeeping—canned 
fruits, preserves, jellies, cakes, articles of 
utility, towels, soaps, and pins of every sort. 
The daughter’s booth is by this one, with 
candy, perfumes, flowers, trifles for the dress- 
ing-table, photograph-frames, and stocks. 

The children’s booth has all kinds of toys— 
dolls, slates, pencils, hair ribbons, balls, school 
aprons, _ blouses, 
and things school- 
children like. 

The baby’s 
booth has little 
blankets, tiny 
hot - water bags, 
pins, bibs, socks, 
rattles, embroid- 
ered petticoats, 
dresses, and ar- 
ticles for the 
baby’s basket. 

A refreshment- 
room has, of 
course, a place in 
this fair, and 
that delight of 
the child visitor, 
the “grab bag,” 
is found at the 
children’s booth. 
One of the new 
things in this 
line is the head 
of a goose fasten- 
ed to a long white stocking drawn over some 
one’s arm. A basket of toys is concealed 
behind a curtain, and the head and long neck 
of the goose go in and out through a hole, 
bringing packages in the yellow bill. As this 
latter is manipulated with the thumb and 
finger, it can add to the delight of the chil- 
dren by lifelike pinches and pecks, which 
insure shrieks of merriment. 

A Dolls’ Fair is always of the greatest in- 
terest to children, but it may be no less 
charming to grown people if it is skilfully 
planned. Indeed, it may be more than a 
mere fair, and an admission fee may be 
charged that all may come in, at least to see 
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what it is like. Booths should be made to 
represent the different rooms in a doll’s 
house, and those who serve in them may be 
dressed to represent dolls. The first booth 
may be the kitchen, hung around with sauce- 
pans, pots, and kettles, with a small range 
and kitchen table at the back. The pre- 
siding genius is Black Dinah, dressed in 
plantation costume, and her charges must 
all be black dolls. The best of these are made 
of black stockings stuffed with sawdust, with 
gray or black horse hair sewed on for hair, 
but there may also be china dolls of all sorts. 
The dining-room booth is managed by some 
one dressed as a waitress doll, and about the 
family table is 

seated a group of 

dolls from father 

and mother’ to 

the baby. All the 

doll furniture 

and the papier- 

maché food on 

the table may be 

for sale as well 

as the dolls. The 


third room, the 


parlor, has sofas, 


tables, and 
chairs, and here 
are the most fash- 
ionable dolls, 
men, women, and 
most beautiful 
young-lady dolls. 
Beyond this may 
be the nursery 
with baby dolls 
being bathed, 
dressed, and fed, 
with the cradles, 
high chairs, nurse dolls, and furniture for 
sale; and last there may be the sick-room, 
with white enamelled beds and cribs and 
lovely trained-nurse dolls in attendance upon 
small invalids. 

Besides these rooms, there may be booths 
with doll tableaus: a wedding, of course; a 
football game with players in appropriate cos- 
tume; a golf-field with players and caddies 
using or carrying scarf-pin sticks; and tourist 
parties of dolls with small satchels, suit-cases, 
and shawl-straps, or groups ready for yachting. 
In this fair no doll should be taken away till 
the bazar closes, or the effect will be spoiled. 
There should be many duplicates of those 
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likely to be popular, so that no one need be 
disappointed by finding the one bride or the 
one trained nurse cannot be bought. 

One of the newest ideas is the Fair of the 
Seasons. If the room has pillars in it, these 
may be wound with brown paper to represent 
tree trunks and have small branches fastened 
to them bearing leaves, apple blossoms, fruit, 
or snow—one kind of tree for each side of 
the room, near the four large booths which 
will almost fill the wall, with spaces at each 
corner. The first is spring; it should be cov- 
ered with crépe pdper and quantities of roses 
and lilies, or wistaria, and those who wait in 
it should be dressed as flowers. Of course 
potted plants, ferns, cut flowers, and palms 
are to be shown here in the greatest profusion, 


A BOOTH IN THE FAIR OF THE NATIONS. 
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The next booth represents summer, and is 
covered with wheat and poppies; the girls are 
dressed in white with flower hats, and the 
wares are tennis-racquets, golf-balls, fancy 
work, paper-covered novels, stocks, shirt- 
waists and paper hats. A delightful pretty 
refreshment booth in connection with this 
may be arranged as a piazza, built of rustic 
supports draped in vines and hung with 
Japanese lanterns; here ices, tea, and lem- 
onade may be sold. 

The autumn booth is to be trimmed with 
autumn leaves, natural or artificial ears of 
corn, and branches of oak covered with 
acorns. Here are cold fruits, nuts, pop- 
corn cakes, preserves, candy, and other edi- 
bles. For winter there is the most beautiful 
booth of all, made in white, 
covered with sparkling 
snow and _ icicles, and 
draped with holly and 
pine. Here is found every- 
thing suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts—which covers 
all the articles not found 
at the other tables. 

A Holiday Fair is some- 
thing like this, but has 
larger scope. Every holi- 
day in the year has a 
booth. The first is New- 
year’s day, where calen- 
dars, pencils, diaries, 
stationery, and the like 
are sold. Valentine’s day 
comes next, with heart- 
shaped trifles of every sort 
in silver and glass, candies 
and cakes, and various 
things in fancy work as 
well, such as _heart- 
shaped cushions and pic- 
ture-frames. A money- 
making device in connec- 
tion with this booth is 
easily arranged, with a 
big heart-shaped target set 
up at the side and a bow 
and arrows at hand; one 
may shoot so many times 
for a small sum, with per- 
haps a candy heart for a 
prize for the bull’s-eye. 

The booth for Washing- 
ton’s birthday is to be 
draped in our national 
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colors, and here flags are 
sold, and hatchets and 
cocked hats and candied 
cherries and every sort of 
patriotic gift. Easter, day of 
course, is represented by the 
flower booth, and the Fourth 
of July by the one where 
toys are sold. Labor day has 
a booth hung with tin pails, 
brooms, and small shovels 
and hoes, and has to offer 
all that goes on the ordinary 
utility table. Thanksgiving 
day has the eatables—mince 
pies, cakes, pickles, and 
fruits. Christmas again has 
a booth of snow, holly and 
pine, and Santa Claus is the 
salesman. 

There is one new plan by 
which the maximum of 
money is made with the 
minimum of work—this is 
the Sample Fair. The 
manufacturers of everything 
salable are _ solicited for 
samples of the goods, such 
as cereals, soaps, pickles and 
preserves, bluings, cocoas, 
and syrups. With what is 
sent in response all that is 
left to be done is to arrange 
a room, place the goods on 
tables, and sell them at the 
same prices charged in the 
shops. Often some cocoa 
manufacturer will be glad to 
serve hot chocolate by way 
of advertisement, and that with biscuits or 
small cakes, also furnished free of cost, will 
provide refreshments, and the net result will 
be a surprising sum. This fair, however, 
does not compare in attractiveness with one 
where some pretty idea is carried out, such as 
in the Poppy Fair, where all the booths are 
done in white crépe paper decorated with red 
poppies, and all the girls are dressed to cor- 
respond in white gowns and paper hats cov- 
ered with poppies. 

Still another attractive bazar is a Dutch 





THE NEW 


REFRESHMENT BOOTH. 


Fair. The invitations and tickets are printed 
in red, on yellow, the booths are decorated in 
yellow, and the girls who serve wear Dutch 
costumes with little Dutch caps, and every- 
where tulips are placed, in reds and yellows. 
For a “grab bag” there is a flower garden 
where one can pull up tulips which have small 
bundles in place of bulbs. Last of all comes 
the Rainbow Fair; here each booth is in 
one of the rainbow colors with a colored rain- 
bow bent over its top, and the girls within 
are dressed in colors which match the booth. 
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process of evolution an exponent of the 

personality of the owner. Here the 
maiden places her photographs, favors, and 
pretty girlish trifles; the youth his college 
emblems; while the woman of fashion “ ran- 
sacks the ages, spoils the climes” to make 
a fitting shrine for her loveliness. 

Formerly this was not so, except in a gen- 
eral sense, for the bedroom of yesterday sel- 
dom expressed anything but expediency and 
the necessary repose of the body. Now it is 
a place to lavish care and money. 

Elizabethan beds, Bourbon and Empire 
furniture doubtless give character and dis- 
tinction to a room, but the sense of associa- 
tion finds little spur for play in their presence 
in an American home. The owner thereof 


Te bedroom of to-day has become by a 
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does not receive her guests in bed and bed- 
gown as in “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” nor follow Madame de Mainte- 
non’s habit of dictating the policy of a king- 
dom from her couch, 

The American woman has both imagina- 
tion and resource, and this she has shown in 
the furnishings of her home, and especially 
of her bedroom. She has made herself ac- 
quainted with the lives of her Colonial and 
Revolutionary ancestors, and has found 
much that commends itself to her to-day in 
their domestic arts and industries. This has 
sent her searching in dark attics, old 
closets and trunks, to find that neglected and 
despised household stores that were once the 
pride and delight of the housewife of former 
days; and has brought about a revival of 
the homely occupations of a 
century ago. For the handi- 
craft of our grandmothers 
and of their grandmothers 
is now thought to have 
sufficient artistic value to 
allow it to demand an 
honored place in modern 
homes. 

The household industries 
that have excited the most 
ardent admiration of the 
woman of to-day, and upon 
which she has eagerly seized 
for their decorative effect, 
are the patchwork quilts 
and the old blue and white 
homespun coverlets, the ac- 
cumulation of which de- 
lighted the soul of the 
housewife of yesterday. In 
themselves possessing a 
quaint and peculiar charm, 
their artistic value is much 
enhanced when placed, . as 
they should be, among har- 
monious surroundings—the 
furniture of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary period. 
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AN OLD COLONIAL BEDCHAMBER WITH PATCHWORK SPREAD. 


Patchwork quilts! How swiftly memory 
brings back the vision of a small child seated 
upon a low stool beside an inexorable pre- 
ceptress, who inducted the weeping victim 
into the polite mysteries of a “nine-patch ” 
while urging her to remember the exact rela- 
tion of the letters of the alphabet. 

There is a marvellous though somewhat 
crude art in these bedspreads made from the 
scraps of cotton, and in some of the finer 
ones there is genuine value given by the 
quilting which makes them akin, in appear- 
ance and in craftsmanship, to the Marseilles 
counterpanes of which they were the humble 
imitation. Much ingenuity was expended in 
putting the scraps together in patterns. The 
spread was padded with cotton, and quilted 
in diamonds, or squares, or circles. I have 
seen some very beautiful ones that were 
modelled in flower forms, and so skilfully 
padded and quilted that they were marvels. 

The quaint names of the patterns add in- 
terest to these furnishings, and are reminis- 
cent of the personality of the inventor, or de- 
scriptive of the form. 


How one’s imagination could be stirred by 
the eyes opening drowsily, for a first morn- 
ing view, upon a “Rising Sun” bedspread, 
or a flower-bestrewn “ Dahlia” covering in 
greens and reds! Or, how the workaday 
world calling to duty might be suggested by 
an early look at “The Rocky Road to Cali- 
fornia” under which one sought slumber; 
and “The Irish Chain,” “The Old Maid’s 
Trial,” and “The Old Bachelor’s Puzzle” 
assume the aspect of troubled dreams! 

Valued beyond these patchwork quilts in 
the estimation of our grandmothers were the 
hemespun coverlets which are now so eagerly 
sought by collectors; not only because of the 
beauty of their unfading vegetable dyes, but 
for their usefulness as couch-covers, bed- 
spreads, or hangings. Their presence in a 
room where old Delft or Staffordshire ware, 
or rare Japanese or Chinese porcelains in 
blue and white decorative effects form a 
scheme of color, produces a soft and ex- 
quisite harmony. They are also examples of 
early American domestic art. They too were 
quaintly named. “ Bachelor’s Fancy,” “ Chariot 
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SOME OF THE ELABORATE PATTERNS WOVEN IN OLD 


Wheels and Church Windows,” “ Pansies and 


” 


Roses in the Wilderness, 
being some of the more 

Ripened by time into 
a bloom that no mod- 
ern copy can counter- 
feit, an ancestral blue 
and white homespun 
coverlet is now almost 
a patent of nobility. 
The thrifty and care- 
ful housewife gathered 
them from time to time 
to add to her belong- 
ings, and lavished upon 
them a tender protec- 
tion from moth and 
stain. The finer ones 
look, at this late period 
of their existence, like 
great spreads of uncut 
velvet, the wool and 
cotton blending into the 
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and “ Girl’s Love 
common patterns. 


There were 


ONE OF THE SIMPLER COVERS. 
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BLUE AND WHITE. 


softened hues that only time could compass. 


in every community, in past 
days, skilled weavers who made a business of 


weaving “kivvers,” as 
the country people 
called these homespun 
bedspreads; women who 
earded, spun, and dyed 
the wool with indigo 
dye made from the 
plant which was, in 
many instances, grown 
in their own gardens. 
The woman who could 
set a blue-pot and have 
it “come” successfully 
commanded her own 
price. Attached, how- 
ever, to the better class 
of houses were the spin- 
ning and weaving 
rooms, where stood the 
wool and flax wheels. 





WASH-DAY 
BY KATHERINE PYLE 
ILLUSTRATED BY Hope DUNLAP 


They’re washing out the dolly’s clothes The lazy little summer clouds 
And hanging them to dry. Drift idly up the blue, 

The wind stirs softly in the tree; But no one has the time to watch 
The sun rides bright and high. ‘ With all that work to do. 
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T is no less a person than Lady Henry Somerset who maintains that “ the 

best work for children during the past twelve years has been done by 

men,” and that a new book on children, The Twentieth-century Child, 
“though written by a man, betrays an amount of knowledge which must 
put the average mother to shame.” It seems curious, indeed, that while 
women have been announcing, the world over, the inadequacy of their old 
“sphere” to their growing powers, and have launched forth into self-support, 
business enterprises, and what they vaguely and largely call the work of the 
world instead, man, with his usual unkindness and thoroughness, should have 
demonstrated that their old work has never been completely attended to, 
after all, and that the importance of the child, and its right development, 
have been misunderstood by them. 

Not that mothers do not love their children—far from it. But they have 
not until now, apparently, realized the greatness of their kingdom. Froebel, 
a man with no children of his own, has taught mothers, nevertheless, the 
value of the individual child, and the early wakening of the child’s nature 
to the highest possibilities. The tenderest devotion a mother can show to her 
sick child is not so helpful as enough knowledge of hygiene to keep it from 
eating itself ill, or catching cold continually. When man undertakes the 
eare of children, he makes a science of it. Intuition does not do for 
him. He does not rely upon the kindly neighbor who says, “ I’ll come in and 
help you take care of Bobbie. I’ve had plenty of experience; I’ve buried 
four of my own.” He does not love Bobbie as much as his affectionate and 
possibly over-indulgent mother; probably he does not love him at all, but 
considers him as a case. Nevertheless, Bobbie recovers under the man’s 
scientific knowledge, when he would have died under his well-meaning mother’s 
ignorant and affectionate ministrations. 

The Mothers’ Congress is one of the healthiest signs of progress that 
American women show. The American woman is the cleverest woman in 
the round world. She is not going to let men get ahead of her, after all, in 
her own line. Whatever can be taught her about children she is going to 
learn. And if she has to sit at man’s feet to do it, she will take the 
position with a certain grace. She has been there before. There is 
every prospect that the American child is going to be loved intelligently 
and brought up scientifically, before the American mother gets through. 
There is meaning in the ery, “Back to the home.” The biggest work in 
the world for city and nation is done there, when mothers realize their op- 
portunities. President Roosevelt’s insistence upon the supreme value to 
the nation of woman’s work in the home, in his address at the congress, 
only emphasizes what the wiser women have been feeling for themselves. 
Lady Henry Somerset’s words may be true now. We doubt if they will be 
true, in America, twenty years hence. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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The Girl with Nothing to Do 

6 HE old order changes,” and no better proof of this can be found than 

the present symposium, in a magazine devoted to charity, as to the 
problem of the well-to-do, unemployed young girls. George Eliot speaks 
somewhere of “the perishing upper classes,” and it is in this spirit that the 
writers of the various essays approach the well-educated young woman, living 
at home, going out in society, and well supplied with pocket-money, novels, 
open-air exercise, and other luxuries. It might be supposed that such a 
young girl is frankly enviable. But it appears that the young girl knows 
better, and that her case is one of peculiar hardship, owing to the total lack 
of sympathy in the community for her problems, and the total absence of 
provision for her needs. 

For consider what such a healthy, energetic, educated, capable young wom- 
an is expected to do with herself in the five or ten years that elapse between 
her graduation from school or college and her probable marriage. If her 
mother is in good health, there is no housekeeping opening for her energies. 
She can pay calls, keep up her accomplishments, read, exercise, and go to 
social functions. Of definite, systematic activity, with tangible results, she 
has none. And as it is in the very air of America to do something and be 
something, she becomes restless and discontented. Her parents truly express 
it when they say, “ Ethel needs to be taken out of herself,” but neither they nor 
Ethel knows how to administer this vague prescription. A rush to a social 
settlement, an unsuitable “ career,” or even a mistaken marriage, often closes 
the chapter. Certainly, Ethel is an object of charity, in the sense of pitying 
desire to help. 

The remedy, as agreed upon by the symposium, is systematic social serv- 
ice. Why should these young capacities go utterly to waste? Why not utilize 
these real forces in needed work for the community? One suggests normal 
courses of training in nursing, teaching, philanthropic work, and so on, for 
a definite short period, so that the girl can give her best activities for im- 
mediate use. Another believes in kindergarten and nursery classes, gymnas- 
ties, library-work among the poor, stamp savings-banks; and a third advocates 
home hygiene and household economics, applied both at home and among the 
tenements. A fourth believes that every girl should take this chance, in the 
free years of her youth, to learn: a trade thoroughly, whether it be cooking, 
stenography, dressmaking, or what not, the only point being that “she shall 
delve and not dabble.” 

In all cases, the writers maintain (and the majority of them are married 
women) the girl, by becoming a happier member of society—for “ sensations 
pall with repetition, while all activities augment their joy,”—will be both 
more companionable and cheerful at home, and more likely to marry ac- 
ceptably. Her service is not to be paid for, and not to take her away from 
her home, of course. Whether we agree with its possibilities or not, it is 
certainly an interesting discussion of a modern girl’s problems. The theories 
advanced are not new, but there can be no difference of opinion as to their 
timeliness. And one thing is very certain: the girl who is busy—healthfully, 


pleasantly busy,—is far more happy than-the one who “has nothing to 
do but kill time.” 
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FIXED 
SHE PLUCKED A DAISY ALL APART 
UPON A GARDEN SPOT, 
AND MURMURED, AS THE PETALS FELL, 
“ LOVES ME—HE LOVES ME NOT.” 


THE LITTLE VOTES TOO SOON WERE CAST, 
ALAS FoR FortTuNE’s KNOCKS. 

SHE GOT ANOTHER DAISY THEN 
AND STUFFED THE BALLOT-BOX. 
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In THE Goop OLp Days. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Freppre. “ What’s the difference between being 
sick and an invalid?” 

Copwiecrer. “ An invalid, my boy, is one who 
makes those around him sick.” 





THE USUAL WAY 
Mapce. “ They say she is very clever, but I 
have never noticed it.” 
Marsoriz. “Of course not. She says all the 
clever things about you after you have gone.” 





ITS PLIGHT 


ProFessor BieNut. “ The circumference of the 
earth at the equator is about 25,000 miles.” 

Farr Coep. “Just think, and the poor thing 
can’t lace an inch.” 





CONSEQUENCE 
STELLA. “ Was her frock made in Paris?” 
Bewia. “ Yes, and her enemies in New York.” 





MADAM. “ BE SURE TO PUT PLENTY OF NUTS 
IN THE CAKE.” 

COOK. “I'LL CRACK NO MORE NUTS TO-DAY. 
My JAW HURTS ME ALREADY.” 


HIS REASON 


Solomon explained his magic carpet. 

“It doesn’t show if I forget to wipe my feet,” 
he announced. 

Considering the number of Mrs. S.’s, this was 
indeed an advantage. 
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IN JOCUND VEIN 
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A LITTLE RIFT IN 
THE GUILTY ONE 
The three little bears discovered that some 


one had been sleeping in their bed. 

“Good gracious!” snorted their father, “ why 
on earth can’t the President mind his own busi- 
ness?” 

Cantering off, he went to find the hero of the 
Big Stick. 


THE DIFFICULTY 
Rev. Fourtuiy. “ My friend, do you lay your 
treasures up where thieves cannot break in and 
steal?” 
MILLIONAIRE. “ No, I find it hard enough to 
lay it up where they won’t call it tainted.” 











THE MIDSUMMER LUTE. 


PICNIC SEASON 
MINISTER. “ Ah, my little man, 
Sunday-school do you belong?” 
JouNNY. “ Baptist, _Presbyterian, 
’Piscopal, an’ Lutheran.” 


and to which 


Methodist, 


PARRIED 
Sue. “ Am I the first girl you ever kissed?” 
He. “ You can see for yourself you must be 
the last.” 





IN CONFIDENCE 
First Farmer. “ Ye advertise it will be neces- 
sary to sleep under two blankets.” 
Seconp Farmer. “ Yep; that’s so the ’skeeters 
can’t bite through.” 
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HE ideal novel for summer is Mr. William 
ts Dean Howells’s latest book, Miss Bellard’s 
Inspiration (Harper & Brothers). Mr. 
Howells’s subtle humor has never been better 
than in this charming tale, which turns on a 
unique situation, and is altogether most capti- 
vating reading. Miss Bellard’s Inspiration is sure 
to be one of the most-talked-of novels of the season. 
Small boys will welcome with enthusiasm Mr. 
W. L. Alden’s latest Jimmy Brown book, Jimmy 
Brown Trying to Find Europe (Harpers). Jimmy 
knows that his parents have gone abroad, and 
that he himself is supposed to live quietly with 
his married sister until their return. Instead 
of doing so he starts out with Mike (an Irish 
urchin) to find his parents, aided only by the 
very general knowledge that their address is 
The Grand Hotel, Europe. After various sur- 
prising adventures the Brown family is finally 
reunited in Paris; but the things which happen 
before this happy consummation will thrill the 
heart of the youthful reader. 

One of the books which should have a place 
in the library of every scholar igs Colonel A. 
McClure’s Our Presidents and How We Make 
Them (Harpers). It is doubtful whether any 
other American could have done this work more 
ably than Colonel McClure. He has been in 
touch with every national convention for fifty 
years past; he has known personally almost every 
Presidential candidate during that period, and 
he is thoroughly familiar with the inside work- 
ings of the different campaigns. This new 
edition of his book, thoroughly revised and 
brought to date, includes his account of the 
Rooseyelt-Parker campaign of 1904. 

The Belted Seas, by Arthur Colton (Henry Holt 
& Co.), contains some of the best humorous 
work this admirable author has yet done. Read- 
ers of HArRpPER’s MAGAZINE will not soon forget 
the story of “ Liebchen.” which appeared in that 
periodical last year. It is one of the chapters 
of The Belted Seas; and the remainder of the 
book is made up of almost equally delightful 
episodes strung on a slender thread of continu- 
ous narrative. The Belted Seas is a capital 
novel to read aloud—in fact, a capital novel to 
read in any conditions. 

Among the recent Scribner publications Mr. 
George Gissing’s By the Ionian Sea stands out 
sharply. Mr. Gissing is at his best in these 
informal notes of a ramble in southern Italy. 
There is more than entertainment in them; much 
information is given as to Italian life and Italian 
temperament, and the journeyings are discussed 
with an insight and a charm of style which make 
one finish the volume very reluctantly. 

A Modern Utopia (Scribners) contains Mr. 
H. G, Wells’s most recent speculations. It must 


be read to be appreciated; but it may stimulate 
interest to mention that among the subtitles of 
the narrative are the following: “ The Owner of 
the Voice,” “ Utopian Economics,” “Women in 
a Modern Utopia,” and “ My Utopian Self.” A 
Modern Utopia should be widely read. 

Edith Wharton’s scholarly Italian Back- 
grounds (Scribners) still holds its own among 
the best books of recent years. Nothing could 
be more admirable than its workmanship, and 
the close sympathy of the author for her 
subject. The make-up of the book is worthy of 
the material; it is beautifully bound and printed. 

A much-discussed book this summer is Jorn 
Uhl, by Gustav Frenssen, which has recently been 
translated and published in this country by Dana, 
Estes, & Co. The Germans of to-day have been 
much impressed by the work, and, according to 
the author’s admirers, it “utters the longings, 
thoughts, and aspirations of the German heart 
in a way that no other modern book has done.” 
This is interesting, if true; and it at least sug- 
gests the desirability of a dispassionate reading. 

In Lady Penelope, by Morley Roberts (L. C. 
Page & Co.), the author has written a preeminent- 
ly entertaining summer book. Its setting is 
English society, its heroine is very charming and 
highly original, and its plot is unique. More- 
over, it abounds in humor. Altogether it has 
most of the elements of successful summer 
fiction, and should be added to the tourist’s sup- 
ply of reading matter. 

Mr. E. Temple Thurston, husband of the fa- 
mous author of The Masquerader, has himself 
written a novel, just published, The Apple of 
Eden (Dodd, Mead, & Co.). It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate for Mr. Thurston that his book ap- 
peared simultaneously with the brilliantly suc- 
cessful one of his gifted wife. This instantly 
challenges comparison; and it may be stated 
frankly that Mr. Thurston’s book suffers by the 
test. Nevertheless, it is of interest; and while 
there will be differences of opinion as to its 
value, Mr. Thurston shows great promise. 

Of the books of travel and exploration which 
come out from time to time, few contain as 
much of intense interest as does The Opening of 
Tibet, by Percival Landon (Doubleday, Page, & 
Co.). Mr. Landon was the special correspondent 
of the London Times sent out with the expedi- 
tion under Colonel Younghusband, and, as he 
generously states, “ with the help of all the prin- 
cipal persons of the mission,” he has succeeded 
in writing a delightful as well as a most val- 
uable account of the expedition and what the 
members of the party saw. Even to persons— 
and they must be few—who have not been pre- 
viously interested in Tibet and its hermit city 
of Lhasa, this account cannot fail to appeal. 
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Coffee 


oes 
Hurt 


Make the trial yourself—leave off 
Coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


FOOD COFFEE 


in its place. 















That’s the only way to find out. 





Postum is a sure rebuilder, and when you cut out the coffee and use Postum instead, 
you get a taste of health, for the aches and ails begin to leave. 
You may THINK you know, but you 
don’t until after the trial. 
Remember 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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_ _Nors—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


chemise, are obtainable in six sizes, and the drawers 

in five different sizes. The embroidery is exquisitely 
fine work of the simplest style, which is the favorite fashion 
among women of refinement. The yokes and ruffles are of 
fine linen handkerchief lawn, buttonholed around the edges 
and dotted with polka dots of solid embroidery. The ruffles 
are embroidered in the same way, with square corners 
around which the embroidered edge is continued. 

The drawers are made on the circular plan, fitting 
smoothly around the hips without gathers or darts and 
flaring out widely at the knee. The ruffles are put on with 
a tiny machine- 
made beading with 
rolled edges over- 
handed to the lawn. 
The sleeves and 
sleeve ruffles of the 
nightgown and the 
ruffle on the lower 
part of the chemise 
are put on in the 
same way. The 
tucks are run by 
hand and are very 
narrow. The turn- 
ed-over points on 
the gown and 
chemise at the neck 
must be embroider- 
ed on the opposite 
side from the rest 
of the yoke. 


T's patterns for this dainty French nightgown and 
































CHEMISE, 
NO. 488. 


DRAWERS, 
NO. 459. 


NIGHTGOWN, 
NO. 490 


Usual Sizes 


Price, 25 cents 
each. 
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free, particulars of 
Endowment Policies. furnish the two-fold object 
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ANOTHER 
MONTH GONE ! 


and the little family in your cheerful home is still 
unprotected from the trials of financial stress if you 
should be suddenly taken away. 
Save them that trial. Save a little money which now 
goes for incidentals, and let it build a barrier wall against 
the attacks of want, when such protection is most needed. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


can help you build that wall. It is no idle catch phrase that 
has inseparably linked the Prudential name with the rock of 
Gibraltar. It das the strength of Gibraltar, and you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its liberal terms of insur- 


ance to safeguard the financial welfare of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President NEWARK, N. J. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT bas 

i e 

is maintained by The Prudential for furnishing infor- Nien 
mation by mail to persons investigating and con- PRUDENTIAL “Se é 
templating Life Insurance. We will be pleased he 


Without to send particulars of amy policy you may HAS THE if a2 os 


mmitting wish if you will inform us as to the fe st 
enpestt 7 any amount you desire T eidued each i 4 STRENGTH OF r./ 
action shall 


in ateh 0h tamed year. Participating Endowment ! GIBRALTAR 3 Y . 
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Policies of the Prudential 


of protecting your family 
anad providing a 
guaranteed and profit- 
able investment 

for 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. ‘The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


L. B.—Would it be of any use to suggest hyp- 
notism, and a dream in which you saw a hyp- 
notist put each one of your class under control, 
and made her predict the future for herself? 
Or how would it do to go back to the days of the 
astrologist and the horoscope, and, giving the 
pretended or real dates of each classmate’s birth, 
work out imaginary horoscopes from them? The 
horoscope is a favorite form of prediction nowa- 
days. Given the date of a person’s birth, his 
fortune can, some believe, be predicted from the 
stars that were in the ascendant when he was 
born, and the irfluences of the Zodiac. One born 
under Mars would be combative; under Jupiter, 
energetic and ambitious; under Saturn, melan- 
choly; under Mercury, mischievous and talka- 
tive; under Venus, coquettish; and so on. You 
need not try to be scientific or accurate, but just 
let your imagination work along the lines of the 
horoscope idea. 


Hostess.—A good progressive entertainment 
for twenty-six would be to have five tables, and 
at each table a list of questions, for each player 
to answer before any one at the head table gets 
through and rings the bell. At the head table 
have a list of questions, for example, about your 
own town; at the next, questions about the 
State; at the third, questions about your section 
of the country; at the fourth, questions about 
America; at the fifth, questions about what is 
going on in the world at large. Have some puz- 
zlers, but let most of the questions be fairly easy, 
and some amusing ones. For instance, in the 
State questions, ask for the most popular man 
in the State, the slowest town; and in the na- 
tional list, the most notable living American man 
and woman. Have all progress from every table, 
signing their lists before they go, and handing 
them to the hostess, who has new ones placed 
ready for the next set of players. The players 
from each table, in progressing, had better divide 
into threes and twos, and go to different tables, 
so as to change round, and not always have the 
same groups together. No. 1 can progress to 
tables 5 and 4, table 2 to tables 4 and 3, 
table 3 to 5 and 2, and so on, the only 
point being never to get back to any list they 
have had before. A book makes a good prize 
for the giver of the most successful sets of an- 
swers. You can have any sets of questions, on 
any subjects, and make it literary or musical, 
if you prefer. A “perfume” contest is a Japa- 
nese idea, and consists in having all sorts of 
scented articles, flowers, etc., which are arranged 
on tables. The player is blindfolded, and the 


perfumed article held under her nose. She is 
given three sniffs, and must then name the per- 
fume. A bottle of perfume or bouquet of flowers 
is given to the one naming the most scents cor- 
rectly. You have so many flowers in bloom 
in the South now that this would be an appro- 
priate contest for a veranda affair. For a two- 
course luncheon have first scalloped lobster and 
lettuce sandwiches, or chicken salad and chopped 
olive and cream-cheese sandwiches; then ices, 
cake, and lemonade or coffee. Serve on the 
tables used for the contest, spreading an em- 
broidered or hemstitched tea-cloth over each. 


Jane W.—Why not have small tables, each 
with a different game? At one have the tele- 
gram game, where each player is given ten let- 
ters, as initials from which to construct a ten- 
word telegram. At another have large “ dis- 
sected” hearts, about six inches across, of 
red cardboard, and let each player try to 
fit the pieces together to make a com- 
plete heart. At another, set each to paring 
an apple to see which can pare the most evenly 
and all in one piece. At another, give each 
couple a skein of varn, which the girl must hold 
and the young man must wind, and see which 
turns out the best ball. At a fifth, see who can 
name correctly the largest number of flowers, 
and so on. Let the winners have a numbered 
favor, as you suggest, and progress to the next 
table indicated by the number. 

Or a very amusing thing is to provide each 
young man with pins, needle, and thread, a 
lady’s hat, new or old, untrimmed, and give 
each girl a bunch of artificial flowers, old rib- 
bons, and so on. Let each girl invite a young 
man to trim a hat for her with her materials. 
Then put the young men in a row, or round a 
table, and set them at it, by themselves, with 
neither advice nor assistance from the ladies. 
A pene is given for the best hat, and if the 
girls choose, they can wear the hats for the 
first quadrille, the man who has trimmed each 
girl’s hat becoming her partner. A square dance, 
of course, shows off the hats more than a waltz. 
The fresher, larger, and gayer hat and trim- 
mings are, the better, but many old materials 
can be used, and nothing need be expensive. 


Miss Branx.—In. the case of a household 
where the mother is dead and no older woman 
relative resides with the family, it would not 
be good form for the daughter to have a young 
man as a guest in the house. In other cases it 
is entirely permissible. 
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LAST ANNOUNCEMENT OF OUR 


Reduced Price Sale 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets Made to Order — 
ONE- FIFTH REDUCTION From Former Prices 
150 Styles and 300 Material From Which to Select 
This is the Last Announcement of the Reduced Price Sale, so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it 


$6.00 Suits now$4.80 | $4.00Skirtsnow$3.20 
om *.-* 9.60 | 700 “ “ 5.60 
18.00 “ “ 14.40/1000 “ “ 8.00 
25.00 “ “20.00 |1200 “ “ $.60 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready-Made 
We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money 

(=rThis sale will positively end —- oth, 1905; 
reduced price orders received after that date cannot 
filled. Write at once, so as to secure your selection of 
the best material. 

Our Summer Catalogue illustrates and de- 
scribes over 150 New York styles, including Tailor- 
made Suits, Shirt-waist Suits, Silk Costumes, 
Jackets, Silk Coats and Rain Coats. 

We have over 300 materials from which to 
select, among which are many fabrics especially 
adapted for Summer and early Fall wear. 

The reduced prices apply to 
these styles and fabrics only. 

A large assortment of samples of materials 
and the Catalogue of Styles will be sent free on 
request, to any part of the United States. State 
particularly that you wish the Summer Catalogue. 








To any lady sending us the names of 


two of her friends who would like our 
Catalogue and Samples, we will also 
send Free a copy of the new booklet, 
“Fashion Fads in New York,” 




















New Fall Catalogue Ready August 2ist 


We are now receiving from abroad new styles for Fall and 
Winter. We have never seen handsomer garments than have been 
designed for the coming season. The creative genius of the French 
designer is marvelous. Every year they send us strikingly new and 
original styles that seem to leave no room for improvement. This 
season their work is far ahead ot last year. 
Our New Fall and Winter Catalogue wil! illustrate styles in 
Ladies’ Suits, Skirts, Cloaks and Rain Coats that are exclusive and 
distinctly different from ready-made garments. Our costumes pos- 
sess that air of distinction so hard to define, but so easy to discern, 
which one recognizes in the well-dressed woman. 
Your opportunity for choice will be greater than ever, because 
our assortment of styles and materials will be larger. 
Our New Fatt Catarocue Witt ILiustrate: 
Stylish Suits - - - = $6.00 to $25.00 
New Fall Skirts > = 3.50to 12.00 
The Correct Winter Jackets - §.75to 25.00 
Rain Coats—New Models - 9.80to 18.00 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Winter garment, write for a selected line of samples and the new Fall 


Catalogue—sent free as soon as ready to any part of the United States. Kindly specify whether you wish samples for a 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat, and the colors you prefer. 


Our Catalogue and Samples are absolutely necessary to the woman who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure 
to ask for the new Fall and Winter Catalogue and Samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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Brive.—Opinions differ as to the first wedding 
anniversary. Some call it a paper wedding and 
some a cotton one. The wooden wedding cele- 
brates the fifth anniversary, tin the tenth, glass 
the fifteenth, silver the twenty-fifth, gold the 
fiftieth, diamond the seventy-fifth. Either a 
paper or a cotton anniversary can be made ex- 
tremely pretty, but the beauty of crépe paper, 
paper flowers, ete., nowadays makes the former 
the easier of the two where decoration is con- 
cerned. 


FLortnDA.—It is the proper thing for the 
prospective mother-in-law to call at once upon 
her son’s fiancée, and it is the fashion for her 
to invite both families to a formal dinner to 
celebrate the engagement. It would also be 
proper and wise for your daughters to invite 
the clubs to which they belong, with the pros- 
pective bride, to engagement luncheons, after- 
noon teas, ete., in honor of the occasion, or just 
before the wedding. A summer luncheon, with the 
rose as its flower, is dainty and charming; and 
an afternoon tea, at which the bride-to-be re- 
ceives with her future sisters-in-law, and at 
which her favorite flower decorates the rooms, is 
appropriate and pretty. 


Mavupe.—Have your table profusely decorated 
with roses—a centrepiece of roses, four vases at 
the corners, and single roses scattered here and 
there. Over the table suspend a fern ball, from 
which streamers of rose-colored ribbon lead to 
each plate, ending in a knot which displays an 
imitation solitaire diamond engagement-ring, and 
is held in place by a pretty bonbonniére of rose- 
colored satin, with the intertwined initials of 
the engaged couple, and the date in gilt letters 
on it. For refreshments have clam bouillon with 
whipped cream or strawberries; then lobster 
chops; then chicken or sweetbread, with pease; 
then a salad of lettuce garnished with little red 
hearts cut from Spanish peppers; then ices in 
a rose form, with pink frosted cakes, and coffee 
served in cups with roses on them. For enter- 
tainment have a rose contest. Cut pictures of 
different roses from florists’ catalogues, and ask 
their names; have quotations about roses, and 
let the guests guess where they came from and 
who was their author, ete. Give a fan with 
roses on it, or a rose sachet, or a bouquet of 
roses as a prize. For a June wedding reception 
decorate the house with daisies and ferns, and 
the dining-room with roses. Have salad, sand- 
wiches, ices, strawberries, wedding-cake, and 
lemonade. If you cut the cake yourself, do it 
with a knife tied with a big white ribbon bow, 
and see that every one géts a slice. 


M. TIT. D.—Your twenty-four young people 
ought to be easy to entertain at an evening party. 
If it is warm, have Japanese lanterns hung on 
the porch or lawn, and:+adjourn there after 
supper. Have an observation game. Carry round 
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a tray with, say, twenty small articles of different 
kinds on it. Let each guest take a good long 
look at it, and when all have seen it, give each 
a pencil and paper to write down a full de- 
seriptive list of the twenty articles. The win- 
ner receives a prize of some trifling kind. Then 
the telegram game may be played. Ten initials, 
chosen at random by ten guests called on in 
turn, are set down by each player of the twenty- 
four, and a telegram has to be made, of ten 
words, beginning with the ten allotted letters 
—name and address extra, of course. A single 
subject for all the telegrams, given out by the 
hostess, makes it even better and funnier. A 
prize is given for the best telegram, or not, as 
you choose. A game of hearts is pretty. Have 
in two baskets the names of twelve pairs of 
noted lovers—Romeo and Juliet, Robert Burns 
and Highland Mary, ete. Let the young men 
draw from one basket and the girls from another, 
and then pair off accordingly. Give each pair 
a red cardboard heart, about six inches across, 
cut into pieces like a dissected map, and let 
them try to fit it together. All the couples 
must start at the same moment, and those who 
first succeed get prizes—the young man a rose 
for his buttonhole, the girl a gilt-paper heart 
on a red ribbon to hang around her neck. Or 
have a flag contest. Give out little flags of all 
nations, and let the players guess what nation 
each flag belongs to, and have a small flag as 
a prize. Have all your prizes very small and 
inexpensive—the fun is the thing, and the prize 
merely a badge of success. 


W. H. P.—The present fashion is to give for 
ice-cream both a fork and a spoon. There are 
regular ice-cream forks and spoons; lacking 
these, have a dessert-spoon and small fork put 
at the covers with the ice-cream plates. It is 
good form, and a matter of preference, to use 
either. Give the preference to a dessert-spoon 
over a teaspoon for ice-cream; the former is 
correct. 


Mrs. E. F.—Have a_ kindergarten party. 
Decorate the rooms with Mother Goose pictures, 
children’s advertisement pictures, and so on. 
Put the children at a table or tables, and give 
each child a picture or picture-book, and have 
a paint-box near, and let them color the pic- 
tures. Then set them to playing games, such 
as “ Going to Jerusalem,” ring games, and so on, 
with musie if you can have it. For refreshments 
give them sandwiches, cocoa or milk, ice-cream, 
and cake. Have a cheap toy at each plate, as 
gay as possible. After refreshments hang a 
stout paper bag of mottoes in the middle of the 
room, and let the children hit it with a stick, 
to see which can break it and scatter the mot- 
toes. If you can get some one to help you who 
likes children and knows how to keep them play- 
ing, so much the better. It is hard for one 
hostess to take care of a children’s party. 
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BEEF EXTRACT 
SATISFACTION 


Means Armour’ s 


Extract of Beef 


There is lots of difference in brands of Extract of 
Beef. Some contain a high percentage of moisture 
and salt, having but little flavor and body, which 
makes them very much cheaper in quality and price 
than a highly concentrated preparation like Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

The dealer that says the cheaper brand is just as 
good as Armour’s is not consulting your interests but 
his own pocket. Can you trust such a dealer? Insist 
upon getting 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


It not only supplies body, color, and flavor, but 
aids in the digestion of other food, and to get the full 
nourishment out of it without the help of drugs. It 
is a quieting cup for the inval'd and convalescent. 
A healthful drink for children, particularly those that 
are physically weak. 


‘¢Culinary Wrinkles” 


tells how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef in the 
kitchen, the sick room, and for chafing dish, etc. Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of metal cap from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, or a 2-cent stamp. 














Armour&Company, 
Chicago 
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Here is what some constant 
users say about Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef: 


From a Massachusetts lady: 


“TI have kept house for over 
forty years, and in the homes of 
my three married daughters as 
well as in my own house there 
is always a supply of Armour’'s 
Extract of Beef.” 


An Illinois lady: 


“Armour’s Extract of Beef 
comes the nearest to being the 
most important household item to 
me. It saves much time and labor 
in the preparation of foods; it is 
palatable, healthful, and ready to 
use. To be served as a separate 
course at dinner or in gravies 
and sauces, or as a whole meal 
for the invalid, and makes a very 
refreshing hot drink for one who 
is tired. It has been one of the 
necessities in my housekeeping for 
the past fifteen years.” 
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PATERSON.—For the Shakespeare meeting you 
can arrange a mixed programme of amusement. 
A Shakespeare conundrum contest is always in- 
teresting. Have on prettily decorated pads a 
list of questions which must be answered by 
names of the plays, quotations, or characters. 
Here are a few ideas for the questions: What 
prominent character in one of the comedies might 
be used in wishing one success? Ans. Prospero.— 
If checks could speak, what well-known Roman’s 
name would they utter? Ans. Cassius.—What title 
of a play would a milliner give when you asked 
her how she meant to trim your hat? Ans. “ As 
You Like It.” You can think up the other ques- 
tions on this order. If you think it more 
amusing, have a progressive Shakespeare contest 
with different tables. At one have questions 
which may all be answered by the names of plays; 
at another give the names of feminine and mascu- 
line characters and demand the names of oth- 
ers that naturally are associated with them, as, 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Romeo and Juliet, ete. At 
another table see who can make the most words 
out of the letters in William Shakespeare’s name. 
At another ask questions about Shakespeare’s 
birth, death, and history. You can have all the 
guests change tables after a time, and at the end 
of the game see who has the best list of answers. 
For prizes give Shakespeare birthday-books, cal- 
endars, small editions of the plays, ete. You can 
make attractive little souvenirs yourself by using 
little prints of Shakespeare or of his birthplace, 
and mounting -them on prettily tinted paper or 
eardboard, and having calendars underneath. 
For refreshments serve a salad of some kind 
and sandwiches; have vegetable salad served in 
scooped-out tomatoes and the sandwiches rolled 
and tied with ribbons. For dessert have a mix- 
ture of fruits cut into pieces—seeded grapes, 
bananas, apples, oranges, and pineapple—all soak- 
ed for a time in sherry, and then thoroughly 
chilled and served in small punch-glasses or 
large wine-glasses with whipped cream on top. 
This menu is enough for such an occasion, and 
may be prepared easily at home. 


San Remo.—A home christening is a very 
charming function. I would advise having it on 
a Sunday afternoon, as this is the most correct 
time. Send informal notes of invitation, and 
have refreshments served after the ceremony. It 
is not necessary to have a formal dinner. At a 
christening the mother and father receive the 
guests, and the baby is brought down after the 
minister is ready and the godparents have as- 
sembled. It is not obligatory to have a regu- 
lar christening-bowl; any silver or glass bowl 
will do. I would advise you to consult the min- 
ister about it and have what he prefers to hold 
the water. When all is ready the child is brought 
in and handed to one of the godparents or to the 
mother; the minister takes the baby from the 
godparent or mother and hands it back, and it 
is then handed to the nurse who has brought it 
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in and who waits to take it out. After the cere- 


mony is over refreshments are served. There 
should be a christening-cake with the baby’s 


name and the date, and there should be for ev- 
ery guest present a box of sugared almonds, the 
correct candies to present at a christening. These 
little boxes are covered with white satin, and 
have painted on them the baby’s name and the 


date of the christening. They are pretty if 
made in heart design, and for a little girl, 


where pink is the appropriate color, a little de- 
sign of rosebuds is charming. If you prefer to 
have a dinner a good spring menu would be 
clams on the half-shell. cream of pea soup; shad 
and cucumbers with French dressing; spring lamb 
and mint sauce; new potatoes and fresh pease; 
asparagus served hot, with sauce hollandaise; 
fresh tomato salad; strawberry ice-cream; cake 
and coffee. This is not an elaborate menu. Have 
what wines you wish, or a punch to drink the 
baby’s health. If you do not have a dinner, serve 
salad and croquettes and sandwiches, ices and 
ice-creams, and cake and coffee, and wine or 
punch. The announcement cards of a baby’s birth 
are sent before the christening—about ten days 
after the baby’s arrival. 


ProprieTy.—The usual way to announce a 
baby’s birth to all one’s friends and the prettiest 
way is to send, soon after the baby arrives, lit- 
tle announcement cards. The cards are the moth- 
er’s ordinary visiting-cards, with a wee card 
bearing the baby’s name and the date of the 
birth fastened to the mother’s card with baby 
ribbon. The cards are fastened together by the 
ribbon being put through a hole which is made 
in the upper corner of both cards. If the baby 
is a girl the little card is almost square, and the 
ribbon that fastens it is pink; if a boy the card 
is more oblong, and the ribbon is blue. The 
eards are sent, generally, to all who will be in- 
terested, and are sent in envelopes which fit the 
mother’s card. If you do not wish to go to the 
expense of having the little cards engraved have 
them written; it is quite correct. The cards 
are sent about ten days after the baby arrives, 
when mother and child are ready for visitors; 
and after they are sent the mother should pre- 
pare for informal callers and have the baby 
ready to be shown. 


BRIDE-ELECT.—Yes, it is always better to have 
some one, either the butler or usher, to announce 
the guests at any kind of reception; it saves 
awkwardness caused by sometimes forgetting 
names—an accident likely to occur to any hostess. 
It is much more polite to write individual notes 
of thanks to each person in a group than to all 
together when they have collectively sent a wed- 
ding present. By all means write a personal note 
to each gentleman, and thank him when you see 
him besides. It is never incorrect to be very 


grateful; people always appreciate your thanks 
for their gifts. 
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There never was a better time to find 


out the whole truth about Fels-Naptha 
soap than right now. 


Right now 

is the time to try it on your fine sheer lawns, organ- 
dies, dimities, silk shirt-waists and all the light delicate 
materials of summer wear. 


Right now 

is the time to prove how perfectly it takes out grass- 
stains, blood-stains and grease-spots that nothing else 
will move; and how beautifully it cleans, sweetens and 
purifies the daintiest goods without scalding or hard 
rubbing; and without injury to fabrics. 


Right now 
is the time to.do away with nauseating suds-steam 
through the house, the unhealthy heat of a washing 


fire; the exhausting wash-board labor and expensive 
wear-and-tear on clothes. 


Right now 


is the time to forsake the out-of-date and laborious ideas of a 


past generation; and adopt a sensible comfortable modern 
wash-day. 


Right now 


is the time,—if your grocer hasn’t Fels-Naptha—to write for 


a free sample and follow the easy directions on the wrapper.— 
Write now. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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T. J. E.—For your attic-party for forty young 
people you might have several contests going on 
at once, such as a “ winding-bee,” where each 
girl holds a skein of yarn while her partner 
winds it off into a ball, the man producing the 
most perfect ball receiving a blue ribbon; an 
apple-paring contest, in which the one who pares 
his or her apple best, without breaking the ap- 
ple paring, wins a big red apple; a quilting-party, 
where frames with cheese-cloth stretched in them 
are ready at one side of the attic, and the men, 
furnished with bright-colored yarns, are set to 
“tie” across, with suggestions, but no actual 
help, from their partners, the prize being a large 
brass thimble; a game of “ hearts,” where names 
of famous lovers are put into two baskets, the 
men drawing from one and the girls from the 
other, and pairing off as their names indicate, 
Romeo with Juliet, Robert Browning with Eliza- 
beth Barrett, ete., while each couple receives an 
envelope containing a “ dissected” heart of red 
cardboard, about six inches across when whole, 
which they must piece together, like a dissected 
map, in the shortest possible time, the winners 
receiving a gilt cardboard heart hung round the 
neck by a red ribbon, for the girl, and a gilt 
arrow placed in the man’s buttonhole. If there 
is a fireplace in the attic, each couple can be 
given a “ popper ” of corn, to be popped in turn, 
the winning couple, who have the fewest burnt 
kernels, receiving a popcorn ball apiece. Dancing 
on the waxed attic floor can, as you suggest, end 
up the evening. An appropriate menu would be 
spiced gingerbread, doughnuts, cookies, sand- 
wiches in variety, home-made fudge, and molasses 
candy, nuts, apples, coffee, and chocolate. For 
your tea, why not try the telegram game? 
Have a boy dressed as a_ telegraph-messenger, 
who brings each person a telegram blank, on 
which are next written ten initials, dictated at 
random by ten guests in turn. Each guest must 
now use these letters to begin ten words which 
shall make an intelligible telegram. The tele- 
gram may be required to be upon some assigned 
subject or not, as you please. The initials can- 
not be used for either address or signature, but 
otherwise no conditions are made. The little 
messenger then collects the blanks again, and the 
hostess reads them aloud, after which a vote is 
taken for the cleverest telegram, and a prize 
given to the winner. 


“ 


BarBaRA B.—An expressionist party would be 
a good game for your sociable. Let each guest, 
in turn, come into the room and endeavor to 
express something in pantomime, which the rest 
must guess. A young man, for example, will 
appear running and gesticulating, then stepping 
up quickly, then hanging on an imaginary strap, 
fumbling in his pocket for a nickel. If the guests 
cannot guess “trolley-car” they will be stupid 
indeed. A girl can pare and core imaginary ap- 


ples, make a pie, put it into the oven, and so on. 
If you choose, a trifling prize, or merely a badge 
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of red ribbon, may be given.to the one who by 
common vote gives the best impersonation. Or 
a number of quotations may be written on slips 
of paper and hidden around the rooms. The one 
who finds and can name the authors of the great- 
est number is the winner. An observation game 
is popular always. Have a tray carried round, 
on which are twenty small objects. Let each 
guest look at it long and steadily (but not for 
more than three minutes), and then have it car- 
ried out. Give each guest paper and pencil, to 
make a full descriptive list of the twenty arti- 
cles. The one giving in the best list wins. A 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, played with 
paper roses and Japanese fans, by two opposing 
lines, is very pretty. For refreshments sand- 
wiches, cake, and lemonade, or ice-cream and 
cake, or chocolate and sandwiches are all suit- 
able. Have the sandwiches of at least two varie- 
ties, and cut in all sorts of shapes with the fancy 
cutters that come nowadays. 


QvuEEN ANNF.— For a small house wedding, 
where only intimate friends and relatives are 
invited, the invitations may be written ones. 
They should be written on heavy regulation wed- 
ding-invitation note-paper, in the name of the 
bride’s parents, following the engraved formula 
for a church wedding, except that “the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s company” is substi- 


tuted for “the honor of Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s 
presence.” If the invitations are more formal 


and general, they should, be engraved in the 
usual way, but with the aforesaid change in the 
wording. Announcements are sent only to those 
not invited to the wedding itself. Husband and 
wife are invariably invited together to a wed- 
ding. In the case of several relatives living to- 
gether, unmarried sisters may receive one in- 
vitation, addressed to “ The Misses Smith,” but 
aunt and niece, or brother and sister, or mother 
and daughter, should receive separate announce- 
ments. The bridegroom should notify the min- 
ister as soon as the date of the wedding is de- 
cided upon. There is no place in the usual cere- 
mony at present for exchanging rings, but there 
is no objection to doing it, and the minister can 
probably arrange about it if he is consulted. 
As a rule, the ring is given by the bride after 
the ceremony. 


Atice.—An unmarried woman should register 
at a hotel thus: 


Miss Mabel B. Robinson, Yonkers, New York. 


B. H. E.—Silver candlesticks are what I would 
advise. Finger-bowls are always used at din- 
ners, and coffee is served, after a formal din- 
ner, to the ladies in the drawing-room, and to 
the men in the dining-room, if they remain there 
with the host te smoke and talk. If they ac- 
company the ladies to the drawing-room, coffee 
is served there for all. 
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Such delicious bacon as that 
made at Canajoharie by the 
special curing of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company has never been 
produced in any other way. Next 
to that delicious taste, which 
must be experienced to be ap- 
preciated, comes the attractive 
way in which 


Beech - Nut 


Sliced Bacon 


is put up—in uniform slices, in 
air-tight glass jars, in a vacuum, 
which requires no other preserv- 
ative. Beech-Nut Products 
need no pure food law to make 
them absolutely pure. The pro- 
cess of packing preserves with- 
out the introduction of any false 
preservative. 

An assorted dozen of Beech- 
Nut products sent to any ad- 
dress, express prepaid, for $3.00. 


Th ieti f 

rus arate REech-Nut 

Sen awe and — 

rood t 7s 

frei taetst' steer COnServes 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech - Nut 
Sliced Beef | 


is what you would call “dried 
beef,” except that Beech-Nut 
Beef, sliced and put in air- 
tight jars, has a peculiar fla- 
vor due to the curing, which 
flavor is never lost on account 
of the perfect preservation. 
No preservative is used to 
keep Beech-Nut Beef. It 
is packed in glass jars in a 
vacuum. Delicious dishes can 
be made from it. Send for 
the Beech-Nut book contain- 
ing a dozen recipes for appe- 
tizing dishes made from 
Beech-Nut Sliced Beef and 
Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon. 


Each jar has the delicious flavor of the fruit. 
ordinarily found only in home preserves. 
These conserves are absolutely pure, con- 
taining nothing but sugar and fruit,and have 
delighted everyone who has tasted them. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. A. A. T.—Since your rooms open so 
closely with wide arches between, the color 
scheme must be made very harmonious. The 
dining-room will be attractive with a Colonial- 


yellow self-toned stripe paper. The curtain may 
be of white net or dotted Swiss, ruffled and 
draped at the middle sash, with or without inner 
draperies of cretonne or dimity in a_ yellow 
flowered design. The rug should be a plain olive 


green, and the furniture either Colonial mahog- 
any or stained green birch with rush seats. 
Dark heavy green linen portiéres should 


separate this room from the reception-hall, where 
there may be one of the English conventionalized 


tree or flower papers in tan, green, and golden 
brown. The glass curtains here should be of the 
same ruffled net, with imner straight sill cur- 
tains of dark-green India or raw silk. The rug 
should be dark green also. Dark-green linen 
portiéres separate this from the library, where 
the paper is to be a two-toned green, rich and 


mossy in effect. The rug may be plain dark 
green or, if you prefer, an Oriental mixture of 
blues, greens, and yellows. If the rugs are all 
the same it will draw the three rooms together 
and make them appear larger. Inner curtains 
will be attractive of a soft silk in blue-green and 
corn color, with the glass curtains of net as 
before. The furniture here and in the hall may 
be a combination of mahogany and wicker, of 
green wicker alone with gayly colored cushions 
toning in with the walls, or of fumed oak. 

Miss C. E. C.—I wish that you had told me 
the character and coloring of the rooms adjoin- 
ing your large dining-room. It is so important 
to have all the rooms on one floor harmonize, 
especially if they connect very closely. Since 
the room is so large, sixty by thirty feet, it will 
he desirable to have a figured paper and the figure 
must be large rather than small, although not 
conspicuous. With a southwestern exposure and 
twelve windows the cold colors, blue and green, 
will be preferable. If the room is very much 
shaded green is the safer of the two. You may 
have either a Delft blue and white room, with 
blue and white paper, blue rugs, white muslin 
glass curtains, and inner hangings of plain blue 


linen; a green and white room carried out in the 
same way; a blue and yellow room, the yellow 


taking the place of the white in the blue and 
white scheme; or a blue and green room. With 
the blue and white scheme the woodwork should 
be ivory white and the furniture either mahogany 
or Flemish oak. With the blue and yellow 





scheme the woodwork should be white and the 


furniture mahogany or fumed oak; with the 
green and white scheme the woodwork cream 
white, and the furniture mahogany, white or 


forest green with cane or rush seats. The blue 
and green scheme requires darker woodwork, 
either forest green or weathered oak, with furni- 
ture to match, although white woodwork and 
mahogany furniture are possible. The rug should 
be plain dark green and the inner hangings the 
same color, a little heavier linen than for the 
lighter schemes. 


Dutcu Frieze.—I should consider the Dutch 
frieze of blue and white windmills and sail-boats 
very appropriate for your dining-room, since the 
room is quite high in proportion to the floor 


space. With a plain blue wall the room will be 
very interesting. The only moulding needed is 


the one separating the frieze from the side wall, 
but you will certainly need one there. Either 
antique or Flemish oak would be suitable for the 
woodwork, although the Flemish harmonizes bet- 
ter with the Dutch character of the room. The 
living-room should be very attractive with the 
Flemish oak woodwork, the two-toned green 
paper below and the yellow above, unless the 
contrast is too great between the green and the 
yellow. Care should be taken in selecting the 
two, lest there should be an impression of too 
decided a cut between the upper and lower parts 
of the room. The green should not be too dark, 
nor the yellow too bright and light. The objec- 
tionable blue paint can be burned off your doors 
by a painter. Scrubbing will not do it. It will 
be necessary to use a very strong solution, how- 
ever, so that I would not advise you to attempt 
it yourself. If you find this impossible why not 
paint the woodwork a forest green with a waxed 
surface? This will give a very rich effect, which 
you will like. 


HamILton.—It is very 
what would be best to 
sticks without knowing more about them and 
about your rooms. They should be in a room of 
dark rich coloring if they are of brass, preferably 
a dining-room or library. If they are of crystal 
the only place for them is in the dining-room. 
Either kind combines well with quaint old pieces 
of blue and white china on a sideboard or dining- 
room mantel, and the brass adds an interesting 
bit of color to the bric-A-brac on a mahogany or 


difficult to tell just 
do with your candle- 


‘mission bookcase against a dark wall in the 


library. 
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When referring to the 
EVERETT Piano, ALFRED 
REISENAUER, one of the 

world’s greatest pianists, 

always exclaims ‘‘ 7ade/los,”’ 

a German word which means 

/ without blemish, above criticism, 

f) perfect. Mr, Reisenauer will again e 

use an EVERETT on his American % 

tour, 1905—1906. 








Measured by the ‘severest standards 
of the greatest musicians the EVERETT 
is the acknowledged IDEAL PIANO. AIll 
EVERETT Pianos are made of one standard—the highest. 
The various styles differ from each other, not in quality, but 
in size and design. Wrought into EVERETT Marvel Grands, 
small Grands, and Uprights are the same superlative qualities, 
the same high ideals that have made EVERETT Grands the 
choice of leading artists in the musical world. 
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Let us send you FREE a handsomely illustrated EVERETT Catalog, 
and if you are interested we have an attractive proposition to make to you, 


THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
OR 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 











Russia’s greatest pianist, Ossip 
GaBRILowITsCcH, uses the EVERETT 
exclusively, and states: “‘I have 
confidence that the EVERETT is 
destined to be famous the world 
over, and America may well be 
proud of having produced such a 
beautiful work of art. Your small 
Grands and Uprights are to me just 
as perfect as the Concert Grands,” 
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Wisconsin.—I should much prefer a fawn or 
tan paper in the northeast room with the red 
upholstery and the cherry woodwork. I think 
that you will find either a plain or self-toned 
paper most satisfactory. The curtains, if you 
are to have new ones, may be of madras, a 
cream ground with red or red and brown figures. 
Since the dining-room is also shaded with ever- 
greens, have a paper in new leather tones and 
olive green, preferably a conventionalized figure. 
The curtains may be of plain green madras and 
the rugs plain green. The furniture should be 
of either fumed oak, walnut, or mahogany, not 
light oak. Forest-green furniture would also be 
attractive. 

The southeast- room opening out of this may 
have a self-toned Suéde-green paper and the bed- 
room adjoining a green and white chintz stripe 
or flower paper. The flower paper may have a 
touch of blue in it. With the green paper the 
curtains may be of white madras, dimity, or 
cretonne with a green figure, or there may be a 
mixture of green, old-blue, and golden brown 
which should be carried out in the rugs and 
furniture covering as well. If green and white 
dimity or cretonne is used, it will be fresh and 
attractive to cover some sleepy hollow or- winged 
chairs with the same material and combine with 
them green wicker furniture with green and 
white cushions. One or two mahogany chairs 
and a table will add a touch of deep rich color. 

With the green and white or green, blue, and 
white flower paper in the next room have white 
dotted Swiss curtains ruffled and draped, and use 
the same material for bed and _ toilet-table 
draperies. 

If T can help you in any other way I shall be 
glad to do so. 


Micnican.—Tint the walls of your dining- 
room a rich golden tan and have curtains of 
golden-brown raw silk or madras. Allow them to 
hang straight to the sill. The rug may combine 
golden brown and tan with the reds which one 
sees in the oak foliage in autumn. The hall 
should receive a golden-brown tone, the living- 
room a gray-blue, and the den a dark forest 
green. Curtains for the living-room may be of 
imported madras, a cream ground with a design 
of stiff little old-blue tulips, possibly a touch of 
yellow or brown. The rug may be either a plain 
dark blue or blue, yellow, and brown. 

The red rug may be used in the hall if the 
proper shade of golden brown is chosen for the 
walls. The Navajo rugs should go in the den by 
all means, and the curtains there should be of 
some of the gay Fast-Indian prints, either red 
and green, green and yellow, or green, yellow, 
and blue. Up-stairs the nérthwest room may be 
tinted a warm yellow, the southwest room a 
gray-green, and the southeast room light blue. 
The bath-room may be either yellow and white 
or green and white. Either enamel or ivory- 
white paint would be the most attractive with 
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all these colors, surely with the yellow, which 
can never be combined to advantage with either 
yellow pine or light oak. The suggestions which 
you have made for the woodwork down-stairs are 
very good. That in the den may be either forest 
green or weathered oak. 


Cuicaco.—Great difficulty is often found in 
making paper adhere to a wall which was 
originally painted. Two methods have been found 
effective in correcting this evil: (1) Dissolve two 
pounds of pearl-ash in a pail of water and give 
the wall a thorough coat of the mixture. When 
quite dry, paper, using a paste in which one 
twenty-fifth of a pound of powdered alum has 
been dissolved. (2) Add one-half of a pound of 
washing-soda to a gallon of hot water, and give 
the paint a thorough coat of this. When entirely 
dry give it a coat of size, and then paper. 

Since your room is so high, try papering the 
ceiling with a darker tone, and allowing it to 
drop down two feet on the side wall. With a 
rug in Oriental reds, greens, tans, and blues, have 
a plain dark-green dado, and above that either 
a tapestry paper in greens, reds, and tans, a 
conventionalized flower paper, or a more formal 
geometrical design. Another scheme, if you are 
fond of red, is to have a deep rich red-dado with 
a paper above in browns, tans, and reds. The 
frieze and ceiling may in either case be either a 
tan or golden brown, toning in with the paper 
below. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Either a_ self-toned green 
paper in a medium shade would be appropriate 
for your two parlors, or a similar paper in blue. 
The southern exposure excludes the yellows and 
browns from the list of possibilities, and | 
hardly think that you would want so much red. 
It will be much better to have the two rooms 
the same. Since the rug for the back parlor is 
in yellows and browns, that in the front parlor 
should be similar in effect if the paper is the 
same. A combination of yellows, browns, and 
greens would be effective with the green paper, 
one of yellows, browns, and blues with the blue 
paper. An ingrain rug nine by twelve will cost 
about ten dollars, a Brussels the same _ size 
twenty-seven, an Axminster twenty-eight, a 
Smyrna twenty-nine, and a Wilton fifty. Light 
green or tan shades will harmonize with both 
the exterior and interior of the house. 


Pictures.—Etchings are always framed, with 
white or cream mats matching the tone of the 
mat of the picture. Sometimes simply the mat 
upon which the picture is printed is used. At 
other times another mat is added, leaving a suf- 
ficient margin in the original mat to show the 
“artist’s proof.” The frame should be very nar- 
row, in a dark-brown wood matching the darkest 
tone in the picture. The frame of a picture eight 
by twenty-one inches should not be over three- 
quarters of an inch wide. 
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—back to nature 


Return to the old-time whole- 
some whole wheat food of our 


-forefathers. 


Buy a package of EcGc-O-SEE 
and use it to-morrow morning. 

When you dip your spoon into 
its golden-brown flakes you will 
realize that at last there is a 
delicious tempting dish made 
from the whole wheat. 

Ecc-O-SkE is made from che 
perfect grains of the choicest white 
wheat, containing all the vital 
elements that make for buoyant 
health and good digestion. 

It is Nature’s perfect food, and 


“é 


some- 


satisfies your craving for 
thing good to eat.” 


Perfect digestion means life, 
power, energy and robust well- 
being. Attain it by eating 
EGc-O-SEE. 

EcGc-O-SEE is sold in air-tight 
innerlined packages, insuring 
purity and freshness. 


Best Food in Summer 


If you can find a grocer who does not sell 
EGG-O-SEE, send us his name and ten cents, 
mentioning this periodical, and we will send you 
a full-sized package prepaid. Address, The 
EGG-O-SEE Company, Quincy, Ill. 

In Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain territory 
the price is 15 cents; two packages for 25 cents. 
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L. C.—Sinece your parlor is on the northwest 
and is also shaded by a veranda, it will be well 
to bring light and sunshine into it by using some 
tone of yellow as a foundation for the color 
scheme. A yellow ochre is the nearest possible 
translation of sunshine into color. You may use 
either a light or medium tint of it in paper or 
paint. A damask or satin-stripe paper will be 
attractive. The color should deepen to a brown 
ochre, with a warm glint of red in the hall, which 
must also be dark. You might find an inter- 
esting paper combining yellows, browns, and 
siennas. The dining-room facing toward the 
west and opening from the parlor may have 
either a plain olive-green paper or one combin- 
ing tones of yellow, brown, and green, with pos- 
sibly a dado of plain green. The bedroom, since 
it has a south window, will admit of a treat- 
ment either in old-blue, light blue, or green. The 
bath-room should have a tiled paper in blue and 
white or green and white, the same color as the 
adjoining room, whichever you select for it. 
It may be either a daintily flowered paper in the 
bedroom or a plain paper with flowered curtains. 
The rug should be blue and white or green and 
white cotton. Either white or mahogany furni- 
ture will be appropriate. 

The dining-room rug may be plain dark green, 
the curtains plain green China silk or madras, 
and the porti@res green rep or canvas. The wood- 
work should be stained a weathered oak, and the 
furniture may be in the same wood. 

The daintier yellow paper in the parlor de- 
mands a lighter green or brown rug, fine madras 
curtains with a yellow and green figure, and ma- 
hogany furniture with green or brown. 

The rooms up-stairs corresponding to these 
may have chintz or plain papers, yellow in the 
north room, old-rose in the west room, and blue 
in the south room. Plain papers require flow- 
ered dimity,. muslin, or cretonne accessories, and 
flowered papers white or plain colors. : 

Bedroom furniture may be either maple, birch, 
white enamel, or mahogany. 


Miss J. C.—I congratulate you upon your new 
home. It .looks very attractive in the photo- 
graph which you have sent and also in the plan. 
I fear, however, that it will be necessary to buy 
with care, to keep within the price limit. 3 

It will be very wise to have dotted net curtains 
throughout the lower floor and dotted Swiss 
throughout the upper. Buy the material by the 
yard and make it up yourself if possible. Let 
them be sill length, ruffled, and draped at the 
middle sash, in the parlor as well as elsewhere. 
Either buff or écru shades will be appropriate. 

Have either a plain or self-toned dark-green 
or old-blue paper in the parlor and hall, and 
either a blue and green figured paper in the 
dining-room or an old-blue and white. The 
carpets in the parlor and hall should be plain 
dark green or blue and preferably a simple fill- 
ing. If the hall and parlor are old-blue and the 
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dining-room blue and white you can use plain 
dark-blue filling in all the rooms. If the hall 
and parlor are green and the dining-room green 
and blue you can use blue filling throughout. 
You will find it much more economical to use 
the same in all the rooms if possible. If you do 
not like the filling let the design be self-toned. 

Since you already have some mahogany furni- 
ture in the parlor it will be necessary to confine 
yourself to that and wicker. I would prefer 
the fumed-oak finish rather than the high polish 
in the dining-room. Paint the walls and ceiling 
in the kitchen buff. If you plan on using old- 
blue in the parlor and hall down-stairs, have dark 
green in the sitting-room up-stairs. If the hall 
and parlor are to be green use old-blue in the 
sitting-room. With either one combine touches 
of Oriental green, brown, and red in the furnish- 
ings. The carpet may either be in these tones 
or self-toned, matching the walls in color, al- 
though several shades darker. 

Either an old-rose satin-stripe paper or a 
chintz stripe with tiny old-rose flowers and green 
leaves on a white ground will be attractive in 
the front bedroom. The furniture should be 
white enamel. Green or old-rose linen curtains 
should hang at the oriel window. If the walls 
are self-toned they may be of figured linen, 
dimity, or cretonne, but if the walls are figured 
it will be better to have them plain in color. 

The paper in the blue bedroom may be old- 
blue and white with a quaint stiff conventional- 
ized flower design, a naturalistic all-over flower 
design, or a light-blue satin stripe. If you have 
used old-blue down-stairs or in the sitting-room 
you may prefer light blue here. I should not 
care for dark furniture unless it is mahogany. 
White enamel or wicker would be better. 
Neither should I care for a canopy ceiling, al- 
though a flower frieze might be attractive with 
the satin-stripe paper. Paint the walls of the 
bath-room light green or light blue. Dark green 
seems the most appropriate color for the outer 
sills and window-frames. 


Ittinois.—In looking across your sample of 
green paper you will get a glint of gilt which 


may be translated as old-yellow in color. This 
will be very harmonious, introduced in a 
stronger tone, as a covering for your mahogany 
chairs, in either heavy silk damask or tapestry. 
The tapestry may combine tones of the old-yel- 
low with the green of the paper, or a plain green 
several shades darker than the paper may be 
used, although I think that a contrast in color 
will make the room more interesting. 

I cannot recommend the old statuettes. They 
are not considered very artistic and are seldom 
seen. Instead get some of the beautiful plaster 
copies of the works of both classic and modern 
masters. If you do not care for the white casts 
they can be tinted either brown or green. A deep 
cream with shadows in the brown tones of old 
earved ivory would be charming in your brown hall. 





